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*GAKERY-PROVED TRADEMARK | 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled '» to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’? moisture that means 

longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 








See for yourself the 


difference real quality makes. 






Next time, specify "Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 






es Maternational 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Please Her Better... Sell Her Easier with 
Fulton’s New Springtime Pillowcase Bag 


Give your brand all these sales extras 
with this New Fulton Pillowcase Bag: 





1. DAINTY NEW DIAMOND DESIGN 
2. BRIGHT, FRESH COLORS 
3. CLEARER, FINER PRINTING 




















And, of course, Fulton’s finely woven cambric keeps sifting 
to a minimum. 

Housewives will want several sets of pillowcases in 

exciting new colors of Dogwood Pink, Hyacinth Blue, Spring 
Green and Jonquil Yellow. These same housewives know 

the magic of ripping the false seam in the bag—presto 

—a ready-to-use pillowcase in five seconds. 


Don't wait.. plan now to put 
““Spring”’ in your sales with Fulton’s 
New Pillowcase Bag in Springtime 
colors. Order today. 










PILLOWCASE 
BAG 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


VAENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
GCAKB CITY , MINNEBBOTA 





















































MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
| 
There s a WORLD of 
= 
QUALITY in... 
: } JENNISON Flours |- 
0 “¢ & = 
wv /] > 
x = 
uw 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
rts RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
BUFFALO, 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. “x.y. 
ROCRNVER’ ¢*REODGETT’S” RYE 22s 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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All burlap alike? 


jugtul! 


Not hy a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 


ee - 
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Rime TB Bs 
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s, there’s one sure way 
» 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 
as the standard for the industry. 


to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


But, when you buy burlap bag 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WHEN YOU PLAN 
YOUR FEED MILL 
PLAN FOR 


Bricks and mortar, metal and machinery 
—these go to make up a feed mill. But 
there is something more vital than all of 
these at the heart of every feed plant— 
experienced engineering skill and knowl- 
edge. 





Without this vital ingredient—the best constructed mill can be 
a costly failure. 


So, when you are planning your new mill—plan for top-notch 
feed mill building experience. Call on Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers for the “know how” that will prevent costly mistakes 
and make certain that your new mill will be “right” from the 
start. 


More than 30 years of experience in mill and elevator design and 
construction for leading feed manufacturers have given J-H 


engineers an unmatched knowledge of what’s right and what’s 
wrong. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A PARTIAL RECORD 


Feed Mills Designed and Built 


in Recent Years by 


JONES - HETTELSATER 


from Coast to Coast 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Mason City, lowa 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 


co. 
Wellington, Kansas 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


Beardstown, Ill. 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CRETE MILLS 
Crete, Nebraska 


DANNEN MILLS 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Delmar, Del. 
Macon, Georgia 
Richmond, Indiana 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Spokane, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilson, N.C. 

PACIFIC CO-OP POULTRY 


PRODUCERS 
Eugene, Oregon 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
Lima, Ohio 


POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
Petaluma, Calif. 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS 


Roanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON CO-OP 
FARMERS ASSN. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WESTERN COTTON OIL CO. 
Abilene, Texas 
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1S IN THE RECORD 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CANADIAN tt ae MONARCH 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR sabia CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


D-. 4 WESTERN CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 
Robin Cyiyt Flour gut WHEs r 
Mills Limited «? “, 
— RS Pink . G 


es purty THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM © STERLING 


OATMEAL 






























GR 
EAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | A UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








+ 
+ 





* 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the : Co., Lined 


Cable Address ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal anKt USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


— 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 
| (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 


a (2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 





* 


tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 
4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ee ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


nw 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















Complete Grain 












Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH o AMARILLO 
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G. H. Ricker 


Mr. Ricker joined Commander-Larabee 
in January, 1928. Herb, as he is known 
by his many friends, plays a most im- 
portant position on our entire South- 
western production team. He has much 
experience and know-how in sales, 
production, and the prompt, efficient 
handling of our customers’ orders. 


...For giving me a flour that always 





produces the "dream loaf" that every- 


body in this business tries to bake. 





Edward L. Weld 


Bulk Plant Superintendent. After grad- 
vating from college, Mr. Weld spent 
some time teaching in Kansas City 
schools. He joined us in 1948 and has 
supervised our Kansas City Bulk Plant 
operations since its completion. 








CREAM LOAF , | 
FLOUR 
olga 
| COMMARDER-LARABEE BMLLinc ConPANY | 


| @ENERAL OFFICES. SINNEAPOLIS, BlemEsoTA 


: Kansas State College's Milling School 
as e7 in 1950, and started to work with 


Commander-Larabee that summer. 





John W. Cain, Jr. 


Assistant Buik Plant Superintendent. 
Coming from a family well known in 
milling circles, John graduated from 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





OI\VIS(O aa 
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Moisture Relief 
For S.W. Wheat 
Area Indicated 


KANSAS CITY—Some change of 
moisture relief for the dry Southwest 
was indicated in the government’s 
five-day weather forecast Nov. 30. 
Rain or snow amounting to 1/10 in. in 
Oklahoma and \% in. northward was 
indicated. 

About 6 in. snow fell 
Colorado-Nebraska border 
and it was thought that 
would move eastward. 

Moisture is much needed in the 
hard winter belt of the Southwest. 
October and November rainfall has 
been well below average everywhere. 
Some of the eastern areas of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas have been fa- 
vored with more moisture than the 
remainder of those states, and the 
crop conditions there are not bad, but 
over most of the major wheat terri- 
tory rainfall is badly needed. 

Summer fallowed fields in the west- 
ern sections of Kansas and Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado are holding up 
well, although surface moisture is 
needed. 


along the 
Nov. 29, 
the storm 


Present indications are that south- 
western farmers have generally ob- 
served the acreage restrictions of the 
agricultural support law. After a re- 
cent trip through Kansas, A. W. 
Erickson, the well known crop report- 
er, said that he observed very little 
overplanting of allotted acreage and 
such extra acreage as has been seeded 
will not be a factor of any conse- 
quence. Should Kansas lose as much 
acreage as last year, he said, the low- 
er planted area will mean a very 
small crop. The central part of Kan- 
more vulnerable to acreage 
loss now than a year ago, he said. 


Sas is 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Wheat Board Act's 
Legality Questioned 


WINNIPEG S. F. Murphy, a 
turkey farmer from British Columbia, 
has asked Manitoba courts to de- 
clare the Canadian Wheat Board act 
unconstitutional, ultra vires and be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. 





As was reported a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Murphy laid a charge against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway because 
it refused to accept for shipment from 
Winnipeg to Princeton, B.C., three 
bags of grain for use on his Mission 
City farm. In its defense filed some 
three weeks ago, the CPR said it 
could not accept the freight because 
of the terms of the Wheat Board Act 
which prohibited such transportation 
without the authority of the Wheat 
Board. 

Mr. Murphy’s lawyers contend that 
the Parliament of Canada could not 
enact or enforce the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act as its provisions are a di- 
rect violation of the British North 
American Act. 
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Chains Make Big Purchases 
Of Hard Winters; Major 


Michigan Farmer Wins 
Top Wheat Award 


CHICAGO—tThe new international 
wheat king is Elson Baur, Unionville, 
Mich., farmer. He was crowned at 
the 32nd International Grain & Hay 
Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Nov. 29. 

It was the third time a Michigan 
wheat farmer had won the crown. 
Since 1919, the award has gone to Ca- 
nadian wheat farmers with the excep- 
tion of 1951 and 1952. The prize-win- 
ning entry was Yorkwin soft white 
winter wheat. 

In other competition, John Ruther- 
ford, Newcastle, Ind., was named the 
certified shelled corn champion. The 
winning entry was 608-C variety. The 
reserve champion in this class was 
Watson Farms, Inc., Rock Mount, 
N.C. 

Ben T. Gildersleeve, Hudson, II1., 
won his third soybean championship 
at the show. His winning entry was 
Clark variety. Reserve soybean win- 
ner was Clifford Dale, Glanworth, 
Ont. 

Willard Kirk, Jeffersonville, Ohio, 
was named corn king of the 1954 
show. His entry of 844-D hybrid corn 
had been awarded the reserve cham- 
pion ribbon earlier, but was moved 
up when the first prize winners were 
disqualified. Mr. Kirk was the corn 
king also in 1951. 


Booking Wave 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial flour 
purchases were made by some of the 
larger chain bakers early Nov. 30, 
and indications were that the book- 
ings would run to several million 
sacks. Trade feeling this week was 
that a widespread buying wave might 
develop, based on early indications. 

Early bookings to larger chains 
were on the basis of four-months’ 
shipment, which would cover needs 
well into the spring. Should this gen- 
eral pattern be followed, the total 
might run very high and represent 
another large-scale booking period 
such as that which occurred in last 
July. 

Flour buyers have let their stocks 
run down to the bottom of the bin 
in nearly all cases, and in recent 
weeks there has been considerable 
purchasing on a_ price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis. However, many bakers 
were reluctant to continue that prac- 
tice which became quite widespread 
in the latter half of last crop year. 
Apparently recent wheat market ac- 
tion, tightness of cash wheat sup- 





CSS Studies Possible Change 
In Wheat Loan Rate Rules 


WASHINGTON-—-U.S. Department of Agriculture Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service officials are exploring some basic changes in the wheat loan 
program to correct abuses which they see as a result of freight rate struc- 
tures, trucking practices in certain markets and the movement of farmer- 
owned grain from counties where grown into other areas, particularly where 
the loan rates are higher than the area in which the wheat has been pro- 


duced. 


USDA sources say that a study has been suggested to consider the possi- 
bility that in the future loan rates on wheat will apply only to the county 
where the wheat has been produced, and if the producer trucks or moves 
his grain into a higher loan rate area for loan storage or to a terminal 
location, he would be entitled only to the loan rate for the county in which 


the grain was produced. 


However, it is contemplated that if the grain is moved by the producer 
to a terminal point, upon loan default CSS would compensate the producer 
for the actual freight or truck charges which he incurred in shipping the 
grain from his farm to the storage point. 

In connection with this report it should be emphasized that this at this 
time is only a matter of study, and no decision has been reached. 


Under Way 


plies and optimistic business reports 
finally crystallized some buyers’ opin- 
ions that purchases now should be 
made. 

¥ ¥ 


Sales of Springs Show 
No Immediate Boost 


MINNEAPOLIS — The wave of 
hard winter wheat flour buying which 
got under way Nov. 30 was not ac- 
companied immediately by any large- 
scale bookings of spring wheat flour, 
although some millers felt that 
stepped up buying could develop in 
the wake of southwestern sales ac- 
tivity. 

The urgency for forward purchases 
of springs is not as great as in the 
case of hard winters, sales person- 
nel pointed out, as many of the more 
important spring wheat flour users 
have contract balances running into 
early 1955. 
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U.K. Leads Purchasers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Almost 6,000,000 bu. 
in the form of wheat and flour was 
worked for export in Canada during 
the week ended Nov. 25. Wheat alone 
accounted for just over 5,000,000 bu. 
while flour sales were equivalent to 
839,000 bu. of wheat. The week previ- 
ous the combined sales of wheat and 
flour amounted to 4,598,000 bu. 

The current flour total included 
269,000 bu. for International Wheat 
Agreement destinations while IWA 
wheat sales were up sharply to total 
2,414,000 bu. This total included nine 
destinations with Japan taking 767,- 
000 bu., Austria 354,000, Netherlands 
350,000, Israel 412,000, Belgium 206,- 
000, Norway 133,000 while Ecuador, 
Portuguese East Africa and Switzer- 
land took 60,000, 52,000 and 80,000 
bu. respectively. The U.K. continued 
as the major buyer and took 2,244,000 
bu. of the total, 2,634,000 bu. worked 
to Class 2 destinations. Switzerland 
bought 324,000 and Colombia 53,000 
and Saudi Arabia the rest. 








250-Million-Bu. Wheat Export Top 
Seen Despite New Surplus Deals 


WASHINGTON— Wheat and wheat 
flour exports from the U.S. this year 
will probably not exceed 250 million 
bushels notwithstanding excitement 
prevailing at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture through barter and other 
deals arranged under the provisions 
of Public Law 480—the surplus dis- 
posal act enacted by the last session 
of the 83rd Congress. 

At the present time the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of USDA is en- 
thusiastic over deals which are made 
or pending for sales of wheat and 
other surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. To the informed segments of 
government—-at least as far as grain 
is concerned— the seemingly large 
export commitments are relative and 
do not indicate any broad advance in 


U.S. wheat and wheat flour export 
this crop year. 

One significant change in the ex- 
port outlook may be found in the last 
report of the USDA on wheat and 
wheat flour sales for the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement for the week 
ending Nov. 23, 1954 where Belgium 
is recorded as buying—-in this past 
week — two cargoes of U.S. wheat. 
As of this same date Belgium has 
purchased nearly ten cargoes of US. 
wheat in this IWA crop year without 
any economic aid. 

At the same time a year earlier 
Belgium purchases of U.S. wheat 
were virtually negligible. 

Not all of this quantity of the Bel- 
gian interest in U.S. wheat may be 
attributable to the recent visit of 
FAS export expert Ear] C. Corey, who 


visited all European importing na- 
tions within the past 90 days, but it is 
most significant that USDA has re- 
vised its export subsidy to reflect the 
foreign European demand to put hard 
winter U.S. wheat on a competitive 
basis with Canadian wheats. 

It is understood Mr. Corey told the 
USDA Grain Branch that if the US. 
wanted to sell wheat or wheat flour 
in Western Europe it would be neces- 
sary to align the U.S. IWA subsidy 
with competitive ocnditions in West- 
ern Europe. The Corey advice seem 
to be paying off as far as Belgian 
wheat buying in the U.S. is concerned. 

Reporting sales of wheat and wheat 
flour for the U.S. in the week ending 
November 23, 1954, USDA says that 
it has confirmed sales amounting to 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Miller-Baker Resolution Urges 
‘Immediate Steps” Toward 
Grain Sanitation Improvement 


CHICAGO-.-A resolution has been 
adopted by the Baker-Miller Com- 
mittee, made up of members of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Mill- 
ers National Federation, recommend- 
ing immediate steps to be taken to 
insure improved conditions of grain 
sanitation, 

Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
has sent copies of the resolution to 
Iezra T. Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Flour millers and bakers have the 
high privilege of producing a_ basic 
food product. This involves not only 
the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of sanitation in grain elevators, 
flour mills and bakeries, but also the 
maintenance of the highest quality 
standards in their principal raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and grain food products 
made of wheat, 

Flour millers and bakers have an 
obligation to the consumer to produce 
a nutritious and clean food. They 
have an obligation to the Government 
to observe the law which is designed 
to protect the consumer, Flour mill- 
ers and bakers believe that the pro- 
ducers, as well as the handlers of 
wheat, must also accept their fair 
share of these responsibilities. 

One of the basic problems which 
confronts the entire grain and milling 
industry from producer to miller is 
the prevention of insect, rodent and 
bird contamination, Preventive meas- 
ures can and must be exercised at all 
stages, not only from the wheat pro- 
ducer to the flour miller, but also 
from the flour miller to the ultimate 
consumer, 

In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives at the earliest possible time, 
the Baker-Miller Committee of the 
Millers National Federation and the 
American Bakers Assn. recommend 
the following constructive Courses of 
action: 

1. Initiate action promptly to de- 
velop sanitation regulations making 
rodent and bird contamination a grad- 
ing factor with respect to wheat. 
Consideration should be given to an 
amendment to the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States to accom- 
plish this objective. This can be done 
by providing that wheat containing 
rodent and bird contamination is 
sample grade and tagging it as “Dis- 
tinctly Low Quality.” 

2. t-ducational work among wheat 
producers on effective means of con- 
trolling and eliminating insect, rodent 
and bird contamination of wheat 
should be coordinated and acceler- 
ated. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, through its appropriate agen- 
cies, should head this program, These 
activities are now being handled on a 
local, state or regional basis, partly 
by trade and partly by educational 
organizations, and in some areas are 
now making commendable progress 
but in others little is being done. This, 
no doubt, is a long-time project but 
needs planning and coordination to 
produce the best results at the earli- 
est possible time. 

3. Initiate action to develop sanita- 
tion regulations ultimately making 
insect infestation a grading factor 
with respect to wheat, Consideration 


should be given to an amendment 
to the official grain standards of the 
U.S. to accomplish this objective. It 
is recognized that before this can be 
finally accomplished, there 
devised some practical means which 
can be used at country 
detect the presence of insecis within 
the wheat berry. Research to develop 
a means of detection of hidden insects 
must be accelerated and a properly 
constituied subcommittee should be 
charged with the responsibility of fol- 
lowing through’on such research. 

4.'I'ne Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
miaistration should be authorized and 
directed to acce.erate its program fot 
the inspection of grain elevators and 
warehouse facilities at all levels to 
determine whether they are in fit 
coadition to contain commodities to 
be processed into human food, 

5. The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should give immediate 
consideration to the inspection of 
railway box cars with respect to their 
fitness for the shipment of finished 
grain products foods. 

6. There should be closer coopera- 
tion and coordination of objectives 
regarding this grain sanitation prob- 
lem between the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other appropriate 
departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment and between federal, local and 
state officials. 

7.The Baker - Miller Committee 
stands ready at all times to conler 
with and assist any interested group 
on any phase of this proposed pro- 


must be 


elevators to 


gram. 

Baker members of the baker-mille: 
committee include Fred L. Cobb 
(chairman), Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 


Inc., Green Bay, Wis.; Carl R. Berg- 
quist, vice president, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 7, Minn.; L. §. 
Caster, president, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; G. E. Larsen, 
Ward Baking Co., New York 17, N.Y.; 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 
Baking Co. New York 20, N.Y.; 
Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago 2, Ill.; J. Roy Smith, 
president, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala.; C. F. Stroehmann, president, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., and Joseph M. Tombers, regional 
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manager, American Bakeries Co., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Miller members of the baker-miller 
committee include G. Cullen Thomas 
(chairman), General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind.; E. F. 
Cross, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas; H. W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; F. W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, and Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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Edgar H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer 
Executive, Dies 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A pio- 
neer in the milling and cereal indus- 
tries in the Pacific interior, Edgar H. 
Leonard, died Nov. 27. He was 81 
years old. 

Since August, this year, Mr. Leon- 
ard had been chairman of the board 
of directors of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co. For 29 years prior to that 
time, he was president of the com- 
pany. His long and eventful career in 
the milling industry placed him among 
the most respected leaders in that 
field and he did much to foster im- 
provements in wheat production in 
the Pacific interior. His first associ- 
ation with the.milling trade came 55 
years ago, 

Mr. Leonard was born May 16, 
1873, in Walla Walla, Wash. Follow- 
ing his high school education he at- 
tended the Portland Business College 
in 1895-96 and in 1889 became a fore- 
man for the North Pacific Flour Mills 
Co., Prescott, Wash., where he re- 
mained until 1900. In that year he 
was married to the former Minnie 
Belle Lieuallen, 

Joining the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., in 1900, Mr. Leonard remained 
with that firm until 1915. He rose 
to the position of division manager 
vf the Walla Walla district. 

In September, 1915 he bought into 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., a 
company which has been operating 
in the Walla Walla country since 
1865. He immediately assumed the 
position of vice president and re- 
mained in that capacity until his elec- 
tion to the presidency in July, 1925. 

In January, 1939, the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., operating flour 
mills at Waitsburg, Wash., and Free- 
water, Athena and Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, established its general offices in 
Walla. Walla. The move was pre- 
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ceded by merging the Peacock Mill 
Co. of Freewater and Western Mill- 
ing Co. of Pendleton, in the parent 
corporation, Preston-Shaffer, The lat- 
ter’s offices were established at 113 
E. Alder St., Walla Walla. 

This past fall Mr. Leonard told his 
associates in the company of a desire 
to arrange affairs so he might plan 
semi-retirement. He relinquished the 
presidency of the firm to Philip I. 
Welk and assumed the position of 
chairman of the board. 

Long active in the Millers National 
Federation, Mr. Leonard was a dir- 
ector from 1928 to 1948, was named 
first vice chairman of the board of 
directors in 1942 and was appointed 
to the publicity and advertising com- 
mittee of MNF’s long-range program 
committee in 1947, 

In June, 1952, the Pacific North- 
west Wheat Improvement Assn. hon- 
ored Mr. Leonard for his outstand- 
ing contributions to the regional 
wheat improvement program over a 
period of many years, resulting in 
improved industry, state and federal 
relationship. 

Active in civic and service organ- 
izations, Mr. Leonard was a 32nd 
degree Mason, a Shriner, school board 
chairman at Preston and later at 
Waitsburg. He was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American war. His main in- 
terest—milling—-was so much a part 
of his life that he referred to his 
work as his hobby. 

Funeral services were set for 10:30 
a.m. Dec. 1 in Walla Walla. 





GRAIN SANITATION CONFERENCE — Some of the 
speakers and grain and milling men at the recent Na- 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference got together for in- 
formal discussions of sanitation problems between ses- 
sions. Shown here in the first picture are, left to right, 
Sterling Kyd, extension entomologist, University of Mis- 


souri; Carl Dawson, 
William Schoenherr, 


Ferguson 
Lauhoff Grain 





(Mo.) Fumigants, and 
Co., 


Dykstra, U.S. 


Danville, Ill. speakers. 








Mr. Schoenherr was one of the conference speakers. 
In the second photo, left to right, are W. V. Hukill, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Iowa State College; W. W. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington; 
W. O. Nelson, U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, Oklahoma 
City, and M. P. Kerr, Food and Drug Administration, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Hukill and Mr. Dykstra were among the 
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More Drouth 
Areas Named 
By USDA 


WASHINGTON—The secretary of 
agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, has 
announced the designation of 33 
counties or parts of counties in Vir- 
ginia, Missouri and Nevada as drouth 
disaster areas where eligible farmers 
and ranchers may participate in 
drouth emergency programs. 

The action follows designation of 
Virginia as a drouth disaster state by 
President Eisenhower. 

At the same time, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture drouth com- 
mittee declined to recommend desig- 
nation for Alamosa County in Color- 
ado, and that part of the Elko Coun- 
ty, Nevada, not already designated. 

In addition to the 33 new designa- 
tions, Secretary Benson also desig- 
nated additional sections of two Ne- 
vada counties — Washoe and Nye — 
parts of which had been designated 
earlier. Specifically, the Secretary 
designated all Washoe county north 
of the Truckee River, and in Nye 
county “excluding the Las Vegas 
bombing and gunnery range, that 
area north of a line starting at the 
Nye-Esmerelda county line at the 
California - Nevada border, thence 
southeasterly along the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia line to Highway 29, thence 
north along Highway 29 to Nevada to 
Lathrop Wells, thence along High- 
way 95 to the common point of the 
Nye-Clark county line.” 

The newly-designated counties or 
parts of counties include: 

Missouri (1)—-Washington County. 

Nevada (3)—Storey, Mineral (the 
part lying northeast of the Southern 
Pacific and Tonopah-Goldfield rail- 
road right-of-way), and Lyon (the 
part north of a line beginning at the 
common corner of Lyon, Douglas and 
Ormsby counties, thence along the 
Lyon-Douglas county line to the com- 
mon corner of Douglas and Lyon 
counties where the Douglas - Lyon 
county boundary line turns south, 
thence northeast to Wabuska, Nev., 
thence southeast along the southern 
Pacific right-of-way to the Lyon-Min- 
eral county line thence easterly along 
that boundary to the common corner 
of Lyon, Mineral and Churchill coun- 
ties). 

Virginia (29)—-Albemarle, Amelia, 
Appomattox, Brunswick, Bucking- 
ham, Campbell, Charlotte, Chester- 
field, Culpepper, Cumberland, Din- 
widdie, Fluvanna, Faquier (Cedar 
Run and Lee Magisterial districts), 
Goochland, Greene, Greensville, Han- 
over, Henrico, Louisa, Lunenburg, 
Madison, Mecklenburg, Nottoway, 
Orange, Powhatan, Prince Edward, 
Prince George, Spotsylvania, Staf- 
ford. 

The new designations bring to 937 
the number of counties in 18 states 
to be listed as drouth disaster areas 
in the current emergency. 

The year's high—949 counties—-was 
reduced to 904 as of Nov. 20, when 
drouth designation was suspended in 
45 Texas counties. Other states are 
conducting surveys. 

States, and the number of counties 
designated in each as of this date, 
are: Alabama, 56; Arkansas, 68; Col- 
orado, 28; Georgia, 124; Kansas, 41; 
Louisiana, 28; Mississippi, 58; Mis- 
souri, 82; Nevada, 13; New Mexico, 


24: North Carolina, 39; Oklahoma, 
77: South Carolina, 46; Tennessee; 


88; Texas, 113; Utah 4; Virginia, 29; 
and Wyoming, 19. 
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Robert Couch 


Bates-Couch Grain Co. 
Formed in Des Moines 


DES MOINES—Announcement has 
been made of the formation of the 
Bates-Couch Grain Co. in Des 
Moines. 

This follows the recent announce- 
ment of the acquisition of the Strat- 
ton Grain Co. of Des Moines by Max 
Bates, president of the Bates Grain 
Co., with offices in Kansas City and 
Omaha. 

Robert Couch, Iowa grain man with 
10 years’ experience, will head the 
new Bates-Couch firm, Mr. Bates 
said. 

Membership in the Des Moines 
Grain Exchange went with Mr. Bates’ 
purchase of the Stratton company. 

Mr. Bates, who has been in the 
business since 1921, is a leading fig- 
ure in the grain trade in Kansas City 
and Omaha. 


C-G Expansion 
Plans Outlined 


WICHITA, KANSAS Construc- 
tion work underway or contemplated 
by the C-G Grain Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, will add 8% million bushels of 
grain storage to the company’s ca- 
pacity. 

At Lincoln, Neb., preparatory work 
for the construction of a grain stor- 
age elevator with a capacity of more 
than 6 million bushels has begun. 

The elevator, which will be the 
largest in Lincoln, will be built in 
sections. The first part will have a 
capacity of 1,250,000 bu. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the elevator 
will run into the millions. The struc- 
ture will probably be completed in 
June, 1955. 

At Atchison, Kansas, construc- 
tion work on the new 2% million 
bushel grain storage elevator owned 
by the C-G Grain Co., is now under- 
way. Chalmers & Borton Construc- 
tion Co., Hutchinson, Kansas has the 
contract. The facility will have a 
rail siding to accommodate 80 cars. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Life 

BUFFALO BAKERS’ ELECTION 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—-The Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. elected four direc- 
tors at a membership meeting in 
MacDoel’s Restaurant. They are Earl 
Faber, Alfred Pfuelb, William Steller 
and Al Gapinski. 

New officers, which are being elec- 
ted in December, will be installed at 
a family dinner party Jan. 8. The 
Buffalo group also is making plans 
for its annual officers’ bal] Jan, 28. 
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Western Association Hears 


Grain, Feed Forecasts 


DES MOINES — Government ac- 
tivities that affect the feed and grain 
business were given considerable em- 
phasis at the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn, convention attended by more 
than 600 grain and feed men at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines Nov. 22-23. 

Dean Daniels, McMaster Grain Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
E. L. Dutcher, Farmers Supply Co., 
Ankeny, Iowa. William Pruyn, Lati- 
mer (Iowa) Grain Co., was named 
vice president, and Don Frantz, Don 
Frantz Sales Co., and Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, both of Des Moines, were re- 
elected treasurer and executive sec- 
retary, respectively. 

These new directors were chosen: 
Freeman Pippert, Pippert Grain & 
Coal, Gladbrook, Iowa; Wayne John- 
son, Johnson Bros. Mills, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa; Barney McCoy, Ralston 
Purina Co., Iowa Falls, Iowa; Ed- 
son Cornick, Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply, Wever, Iowa, and Lawrence Jen- 
sen, Golden Sun Milling Co., Esther- 
vilie, Lowa, 


Grain Surplus 

Efforts of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to reduce burdensome 
surpluses were described by Marvin 
McLain, director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service grain branch. 
Surplus problems have been solved 
twice in the past by wars, and this 
sort of a solution isn’t looked for 
again, he said. 

Lower price support levels for corn 

possibly in the range of 87 to 88% 
of parity—and also lower levels for 
non-basic feed grains will be an- 
nounced soon. The corn announce- 
ment may be expected in 30 to 60 
days and those on other grains in 
two or three weeks, he said. Reduced 
wheat support levels already have 
been set. 

Stepped up export movement of 
grains under recently-enacted legisla- 
tive programs will help reduce grain 
supplies, he said, noting that “by 
looking at waistlines it is evident 
that we are not going to dispose of 
the wheat surplus in the U.S.” These 
programs will help, he said, although 
it is known that such devices do not 
build permanent export markets. 

Mr. McLain said that CSS was 
taking all the steps possible to get 
the government out of the grain 
business. He cited the movement in 
the past year of 150 million bushels 
of corn into consumption through 
the use of normal trade channels. 

The grain storage industry, he 
said, may very well face some seri- 
ous problems when normal carry- 
overs of crops are restored. U.S, stor- 
age capacity recently has been in- 
creased greatly. 

Washington Scene 

Commenting on the Washington 
scene, Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., declared that the 
recent election results indicate Sec- 
retary Benson is the strongest man 
in the cabinet. This, Mr. Bowden 
said, proves that a man can be honest 
and forthright and yet successful in 
politics. 

Little change in farm laws appears 
likely, he continued, although the 
Democrats may demand restoration 
of mandatory 90% support levels. 
Such a measure, if passed, would un- 
doubtedly be vetoed, yet the gesture 
probably will be made so as to pro- 


vide campaign fodder in 1956, he 
said. 

“More investigating and less legis- 
lating” appear rertain when Congress 
meets next year, he said, and a prob- 
able subject for investigation will be 
the spread between producer and 
consumer prices of farm products. 

The speaker offered one explana- 
tion of this widening spread — the 
fact that more farm products are go- 
ing on American tables with much 
more processing labor added to the 
value than formerly. 

Mr. Bowden said that relief from 
prosecution for innocent purchasers 
of converted CCC grain again will 
be sought through legislation, Previ- 
ous attempts failed to get action, 
even though it appeared a majority 
of legislators favored such a meas- 
ure, 

A plan for reconcentration of gov- 
ernment grain supplies through trade 
channels has had a “mixed recep- 
tion,” Mr. Bowden noted, and he pre- 
dicted that the government will put 
some kind of a program of this type 
in effect if the grain trade is able 
to agree on one. 

He said it is likely that rodent 
contamination control will be incor- 
porated in grain standards before 
very long, with similar action on in- 
sect infestation later on. 


Farm Problems 

Dr. O. B. Jesness, University of 
Minnesota professor of agricultural 
economics, in discussing whether or 
not price supports are doing a job for 
American agriculture, cited the faults 
in a number of frequently-heard ar- 
guments for high supports. 

First, he pointed out, farm price 
supports are not universal. The basic 
crops provide only one fourth of all 
farm income, and the basics plus the 
feed grains and dairy products, also 
under supports, add up to less than 
half of farm income. Also, he noted, 
supports on products of some farm- 
ers add to the costs of other farm- 
ers. 

If prices are maintained above mar- 
ket values for long, controls on pro- 
duction must be imposed, he pointed 
out—a situation in which it is well 
to remember that income results from 
price times quantity and not on quan- 
tity alone. 

Those who argue that farmers suf- 
fer from a disparity of income in re- 
lation to other economic groups fail 
to recognize that the quoted average 
income figures are based on inclusion 
of a large number of part-time farm- 
ers and rural non-farm residents, he 
continued. Use of more accurate fig- 
ures to determine average income in- 
dicates that farmers are not too bad 
off, he said, 

“But, even assuming that farm in- 
come is low, should more people be 
encouraged to stay on the farm?” he 
asked. He pointed out that in 1910 
35% of the U.S. population lived on 
farms while now only 13% of the 
population does. “The movement 
away from farms means that we are 
making better use of our resources. 
People are not being ‘squeezed’ off 
farms but are being attracted to 
other types of employment, leaving 
better opportunities for those who re- 
main,” he said, 

To the argument that “others have 
a monopoly so farmers also should 
have one,” Dr. Jesness countered 
that monopoly cannot exist unless 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Kerr Gifford Now 
Operating as 


Cargill Division 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The liquida- 
tion of Kerr Gittord & Co., Inc., has 
been announced. Cargill, Inc., ac- 
quired the capital stock of Kerr Git- 
lord & Co., Inc., as of June 1, 1953. 
Since the tume ot the acquisition, Kerr 
Giuord & Co., Inc., has been operated 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary. ‘The 
West Coast operations of both com- 
panies have been consolidated into 
one organization known as the Kerr 
Gilford Division of Cargill, Inc. 

thomas Kerr, president of Kerr 
Kitlord & Co., Inc., has become man- 
ager of the Kerr Gifford Division. 
k ioyd S. Roberts, Sr., former regional 
manager tor Cargill in Portland, is 
merchandising manager of the new 
division. S, E, Mikkelson is in charge 
of exports from the West Coast and 
merchandising in the Pacific North- 
west, John J. Sarsfield continues as 
administrative assistant to Thomas 
Kerr, assisting in the general supervi- 
sion of the Western offices. R. P. Wil- 
kes manages the San Francisco oflice, 
and Wiliam F. Drum is merchandis- 
ing manager. The Los Angeles office 
is managed by James Norwood, and 
the Seattle, Wash., office continues 
under the management of Albert 
Tuohy. A new oflice was opened in 
Fresno, Cal., on Nov. 1, managed by 
Robert Morgan, formerly of the Los 
Angeles oflice of Kerr Gifford. 

‘he present country organization of 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., is being 
maintained as are all of the plants 
which are presently being operated 
in the West Coast area. 

The formation of the new division 
brings together into a single organiza- 
tion the complementary lines and the 
personnel of two of the pioneer grain 
companies in the country. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Common Changes Hands 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission re- 
ports that R. J. Pinchin, an officer 
and director, bought 6,065 common 
shares of Pillsbury Mills, Ine. in 
September, 1954. His holdings at the 
time of the report stood at 6,067, 
after the sale of 630 shares in the 
same month. 

Renown Investments, Ltd., a com- 
pany in which Mr. Pinchin is inter- 
ested, sold 83,000 common shares in 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. during Septem- 
ber, an action that resulted in the 
elimination of the holdings. 
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Maple Leaf to Hike 


Promotion Program 


TORONTO — Results achieved by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
the first three months of the current 
fiscal year starting Aug. 1 are reas- 
onably satisfactory in spite of ex- 
tremely competitive conditions, This 
was revealed to the annual general 
meeting of the company’s sharehold- 
ers in Toronto Nov, 26 by Kenneth F. 
Wadsworth, president, 

Mr. Wadsworth explained that 
competition had been intensified by 
the entry into Canada of two of the 
largest milling companies in the U.S. 
but Maple Leaf, by increasing its ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams, should continue to obtain a 
fair share of the domestic market. 
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Further Action on 
Khapra Beetle 
Quarantines Taken 


Further action has been taken re- 
cently to prevent the spread of the 
Khapra beetle through restrictions 
on shipments of grain and feed 
products. 

The Khapra beetle, a stored grain 
pest, has been found in certain sec- 
tions of California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

The state of Colorado took the 
lead Nov. 1, banning shipments into 
the state of grain and feed products 
from the three Pacific Southwest 
states. Since then, it has been re- 
ported, Arizona has established a 
quarantine against shipment of Cali- 
tornia commodities, and New Mexico 
was considering a similar regulation. 
Also, Nevada placed a quarantine on 
Arizona, New Mexico and California. 

Meanwhile, a hearing is being held 
Dec. 1 in Denver on a proposed fed- 
eral quarantine in the three states 
where the insect has been found. 
The quarantine would prohibit or 
restrict movement of grains and oth- 
er products from the three states, 
or infested areas within the states, 
to other uninfested areas. 

The California State Department 
of Agriculture recently held a hear- 
ing in Fresno in connection with a 
proposed interior quarantine. 
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CCC Wheat Export Sales 
Pick Up in Week 


CHICAGO—Export sales of gov- 
ernment-held wheat reported by the 
Chicago Commodity Stabilization 
Service climbed to more than a mil- 
lion bushels in the week ended Nov. 
25, compared with little more than 
50,000 bu. in the preceding week. No 
export sales of corn were reported. 

Grain sales reported by the CSS 
Commodity Office for the week of 
Nov. 19-25, inclusive, were: 

Domestic: 108,769 bu. corn, 8,286 
bu. wheat, 2500 bu. oats, 510 bu. soy- 
beans and 283 cwt. dry edible beans 

Pxport: 1,131,677 bu. wheat. 

These sales are included in the 
cumulative sales reported by the 
Chicago CSS Commodity Office since 
Jan, 1, 1954 as follows: 

Domestic: 79,341,612 bu. corn, 6,- 
366,299 bu. wheat, 1,490,312 bu. oats, 
17,367 bu. rye, 27,607 bu. barley, 194,- 
521 bu. soybeans, 5,514 bu. flaxseed, 
2,456,214 lb. cloverseed, 26,139 lb. al- 
falfa seed and 116,148 cwt. dry edi- 
ble beans. 

Export: 26,133,911 bu. corn, 46,- 
995,995 bu. wheat, 57,367 bu. barley 
and 259,891 cwt. dry edible beans. 

The Minneapolis Commodity Of- 
fice of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
reports sales to or through the trade 
of 40,203 bu. wheat, 141,712 bu. corn, 
92,396 bu. barley, 14,763 bu. oats, 51,- 
867 bu. rye and 98 cwt. alfalfa. In- 
cluded in the above sales are 24,352 
bu. wheat for export and 119,054 bu. 
bin site corn. 

Wheat sold for export by the Dallas 
Commodity Stabilization Service for 
the week ended Nov. 26 totaled 747,- 
945 bu., C. H. Moseley, director, said. 
About 505,570 bu. were sold under the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
the remainder under the special ex- 
port program. 

About 331,402 bu. oats, 211,364 cwt. 
grain sorghum and 1,509 bu. corn 
were sold during the week under the 
emergency feed program in Dallas, 
said Mr. Moseley. Regular domestic 
sales for the week included 99,501 
cwt. grain sorghum and 6,407 bu. oats. 
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James H. Hill 


NEW POSITION — James H. Hill, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been named 
sales manager of Great Southern 
Mills, Cullman, Ala., manufacturers 
and distributors of feed and flour, it 
has been announced by Hudson C. 
Millar, Jr., president. Mr. Hill has 
been associated for the past 10 years 
with American Home Foods, Inc. A 
native of Alabama, he is a graduate 
of Dinkins Military Academy and 
Selma High School. 


Reduction Seen in 
Philippine Rice Crop 


WASHINGTON—The 1954-55 rice 
crop in the Philippines on Oct. 1 
was forecast at 3,143,000 metric tons 
(6,930 million pounds) of rough rice 
in an estimate based on a survey of 
rice plantings made by the Philippine 
Department of Agriculture. This was 
pointed out recently by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The estimated total is 1.2% less 
than the revised crop of 3,182,000 
metric tons (7,015 million pounds) in 
1953-54. 
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Grain Export Aid 
For Midwest Outlined 


CHICAGO—A method which he be- 
lieves would cut the export price of 
grain 5¢ to 10¢ a bushel was pre- 
sented by Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Assn. 
at a luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Agricultural Club recently. 

Mr. Shuman said that simultaneous 
development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Chicago’s Lake Calumet port 
would enable midwest farmers to sell 
their grain cheaper and on a competi- 
tive level with Canada and Argentina. 

Mr. Shuman said 10% of the total 
agricultural production will continue 
to be available for export, with wheat 
and soybeans as the most available 
surplus crops. He said overseas ship- 
ment of grain from Chicago instead 
of New Orleans would cut the cost 
of grain 5¢ to 10¢ a bushel. 

“Although Chicago as a grain cen- 
ter has been on the downgrade for 
the last 15 to 25 years the city can 
become the major grain exporting 
point in the U.S. if its port has ade- 
quate grain handling facilities,’ Mr. 
Shuman said. 

He illustrated the difference 








be- 


tween cost of transportation by water 
compared with rail or truck, pointing 
out that a dollar spent on transport- 
ing a bushel of corn by water would 
take it 10 times the distance than if 
shipped by other means. 
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Buffalo Mills on 
High-Production 
Basis, Survey Shows 


BUFFALO—Local flour and feed 
mills are currently on a high-produc- 
tion basis and the industry expects 
full work week schedules for the rest 
of this year and well into 1955. 

Standard Milling Co. is on a 7-day 
week and a spokesman said that six 
and 7-day weeks have been in effect 
for the past several months and will 
continue indefinitely. 

Standard’s plant here is handling 
the bulk of work for three other 
Standard mills which have closed 
down. Standard is producing 500,000 
5-lb. bags of flour this month for the 
government for distribution to needy 
countries. 

General Mills said production is 
slightly above normal and will con- 
tinue so for the balance of this year. 
General Mill’s big plant here has been 
operating on a 5% to 6-day schedule. 

Pillsbury is currently on a 7-day 
week and has been operating six and 
seven days a week. 

The George Urban Milling Co., has 
a maximum work week schedule of 
five days, but a sixth day is being 
worked on numerous occasions to 
keep abreast of orders. 

International Milling Co. has a six 
and 7-day work week in effect and a 
spokesman said “we are quite opti- 
mistic about the rest of the year.” 
He indicated that the 7-day work 
week is placed in effect “often.” Be- 
tween 15% and 20% of the company’s 
output is for export. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is 
working six to seven days a week, 
with the greater part of its output 
used for domestic consumption, al- 
though some exports are made. 

The only provoking factor for the 
mills here is the scarcity of boxcars 
suitable for flour loading. One mill 
spokesman said rail equipment is in 
“deplorable condition” and that it is 
often difficult to get a sufficient num- 
ber of cars to handle one day’s busi- 
ness. 

He said mills are ordering cars 
from day to day but there is no guar- 
antee the number needed will be on 
the loading track when the day’s 
work begins. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pillsbury Bake-Off 


Climax Set for Dec. 14 


NEW YORK—Art Linkletter, star 
of CBS radio’s “House Party,” will 
officiate as master of ceremonies of 
the annual Pillsbury Grand National 
Bake-Off Awards Luncheon at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
on Tuesday, Dec. 14. 

The Bake-Off constitutes the na- 
tional finals of a competition that be- 
gins on a local and regional basis 
and extends over a period of several 
months, conducted and sponsored by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

On Monday, Dec. 13, the last day 
of the competitions will be held to 
determine a $25,000 first prize winner 
and the winners of other prizes total- 
ing $100,000. There will be 80 senior 
and 20 junior finalists in all. Judges 
in the contest will be nationally 
known food experts. 

Mr. Linkletter’s CBS Radio and 
CBS Television broadcast on the day 
of the Awards Luncheon will origin- 
ate at the Waldorf-Astoria, immedi- 
ately following the luncheon, with 
the guests as studio audience. 
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U. K. Strike Cuts 
Wheat Exports 
From Canada 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat ex- 
ports during October of 20,900,000 
bu. failed to hold up to the September 
level of 26,000,000 or to the 22,300,000 
bu. exported during October last year, 
according to latest figures compiled 
by the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. Clearances 
compare favorably with the 20,500,- 
000 bu. average for October exports 
recorded over the past two years. It 
is significant that exports to the U.K. 
alone were the smallest in a number 
of months and undoubtedly reflected 
the dock strike in the British Isles. 

Wheat flour clearances during Oc- 
tober were steady at the equivalent 
of 3,600,000 bu. which was only slight- 
ly higher than the September total 
and compared with the 3,400,000 bu 
cleared in the form of flour in Octo- 
ber, 1953 

August-October clearances of 
wheat and flour amounted to 73,286,- 
000 bu., compared with 78,381,000 bu. 
in the same period a year ago. Flour 
accounted for 10,555,000 bu. of the 
3-month total. British Empire coun- 
tries took the equivalent of almost 
6,200,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
nearly 27,300,000 bu. as wheat. The 
U.K. continues to be the largest indi- 
vidual buyer of both wheat and flour 
and in the August-October period 
took 25,327,000 bu. of wheat and the 
equivalent of 3,815,000 bu. in flour. 

Countries outside the British Com- 
monwealth took 35,440,000 bu. of 
wheat with Germany in the lead with 
unloads aggregating 9,925,000 bu. 
Netherlands was next with 6,158,000 
bu. followed by Belgium with unloads 
amounting to 5,353,000 bu. for the 3- 
month period. Japan received 3,077,- 
000 bu.; Yugoslavia 3,620,000, Austria 
1,275,000, U.S. 1,275,000, Switzerland 
1,132,000 and Israel 1,064,000 bu. 

Next to the U.K., the Philippine Is- 
lands were the best buyers of flour 
for August-October and unloaded the 
equivalent of 1,607,000 bu., followed 
by Venezuela with 885,000, Colombia 
with 248,000, Japan with 179,000, Bel- 
gian Congo 175,000, Guatemala 149.,- 
000 while Cuba and Haiti each took 
the equivalent of 135,000 bu. as flour. 

Canadian October oat exports 
amounted to 1,262,000 bu. and none 
was cleared to British Comomnwealth 
countries. This boosted the total for 
the first three months of the crop 
year to 3,183,000 bu. with 1,576,000 
bu. cleared to the U.S. and 1,288,000 
to Belgium 

Canadian exports of barley amount- 
ing to 7,452,000 bu. for October 
boosted the 3-month total to 19,564,- 


000 bu. and of the latter 10,664,000 
bu. were unloaded at U.K. ports; 
7,218,000 bu. went to the U.S. and 


1,095,000 bu. to Belgium. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


N. Y. Section of AACC 
Plans Meeting Dec. 14 


NEW YORK-—Dr. B. E. Proctor of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will speak at a meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists Dec. 
14 at the George Washington Hotel. 

Dr. Proctor’s topic will be “Food 
Processing by Radiation.” 

The meeting will be a dinner meet- 
ing, starting at 6:30 p.m. 
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William |. Nightingale, 
GMI Executive, Killed 


MINNEAPOLIS—William I. Night- 
ingale, 59, manager of grain opera- 
tions in Minneapolis for General Mills, 
Inc., was killed Nov. 28 in an auto- 
mobile collision near Hudson, Wis. 
His wife, Gladys, 55, was killed in 
the same accident. 

Authorities said that Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s automobile skidded on glare ice 
and collided with an oncoming vehicle. 
The couple was returning to Minne- 
apolis from Evanston, Ill., where Mr. 
Nightingale had gone to pick up his 
wife. Mrs. Nightingale, who was 
president of the Minneapolis World 
Affairs Council, had been East visit- 
ing friends and at the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York. 

The GMI executive joined General 
Mills’ predecessor organization in 
1922. Previously he was an agricul- 
tural bacteriologist at the Washing- 
ton State College experiment station, 
following his graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin. His first 
work with the milling firm was in 
research on macaroni manufacturing 
and on other durum products. He be- 
came a wheat buyer in 1928 and in 
1941 was placed in charge of Minne- 
apolis grain operations for General 
Mills. 

He was a member of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. 

The couple is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Nancy, at home; two sons, Wil- 
liam, in the U.S. Navy in North Afri- 
ca, and Donald, a student at Amherst 
College. 

Funeral services have been sched- 
uled tentatively for the afternoon of 
Dec. 1 at the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis. 
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Fulton Establishes 


Premium Department 


NEW ORLEANS—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has established a new 
department to handle the creation, 
promotion and sale of novelty and 
premium specialties. Items which will 
receive particular emphasis under 
this new operation include those made 
from cotton fabrics, canvas, poly- 
ethylene film and plastic-coated fab- 
rics. 

Meno Schoenbach, Dallas, has been 
named head of Fulton’s Premium 
Dept. Several articles are on the pro- 
duction schedule, including towels, 
aprons and bandanas. 


Oregon Wheat Growers 
Will Gather Dec 2-4 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The Oregon 
Wheat Growers League will hold its 
27th annual meeting at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Dec. 2-4 

The program will include speakers 
such as E. J. Bell, director, grain di- 
vision, Foreign Agricultural Service; 
Walter Johnson, director of the Port- 
land Commodity Stabilization Service 
office; Ben Robinson, president of the 
Oregon State Farm Bureau; and Ken 
Kendrick, president of the National 
Assocoiation of Wheat Growers. Rich- 
ard Baum, Executive Secretary of the 
league, will report on his two-months’ 
mission to the Far East regarding 
market potentialities in that area for 











Pacific Northwest wheat, and John 
Locke, president, Fisher Flouring 
Mills, will speak on the boulgour 


wheat program. 

The past activities of the league 
will be reviewed and resolutions will 
be made to direct the activities of the 
organization in the future. 
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Clifford W. Kutz 


PROMOTIONS—The promotions of two Minneapolis men were announced 
by Ellis D. English, president of Commander-Larabee Milling Co. George A. 
Utter has been promoted to vice president of Commander-Larabee, and Olif- 
ford W. Kutz is the new manager of the durum department. Mr, Utter, who 
joined Commander-Larabee in 1936 as a salesman, has served in many capaci- 
ties with the milling firm. A native of St, Louis, Mr. Utter attended Missouri 
University before joining Commander-Larabee, Mr. Kutz, a native of Shako- 
pee, Minn., has been associated with the durum milling industry since 1929, 
except for service with the U.S. Army in World War II. He joined Commander- 
Larabee in 1949 as assistant sales manager of the durum department and 
was advanced to sales manager of the durum department in 1958. 





Price Adjustments in Edible Oils 
Forecast; Foreign Production Low 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Consumers of 
edible fats and oils may well take 
another look at the apparent comfort- 
able supply situation in these com- 
modities and prepare to make ad- 
justments in their price ideas within 
the coming year. 

The most recent information adding 
bullish fuel to the edible fats situation 
throughout the world is that disclosed 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which reports that Spanish olive 
oil production will be the lowest in 
nearly 50 years and that the damage 
done in the Feb., 1954 freeze will be 
a limiting factor on Spanish olive oil 
production for the next decade 

Unconfirmed reports from USDA 
indicate now that Spain will be in the 
US. market for substantial quantities 
of cotton and soybean oil under one 
of the several aid facilities available 
to it. 

How this assistance program is to 
be handled has not been decided with- 
in U.S. government agencies but the 
FAS report on the olive crop in 
Spain is a real danger signal. Similar 
shortfalls in production of olive oil 
is reported from Italy but not to the 
serious extent of that in Spain. 

It has been consistently reported 
that the apparent edible fats and oils 
surplus——if such—existed only in the 
large cottonoil holdings of Commodity 
Credit Corp which now through do- 
mestic and export purchasing have 
been reduced to slightly more than 
400 million pounds. 

Soybean exports as far as now can 
be ascertained are holding close to the 
level forecast months ago. Govern- 
ment experts in the field say Japan 
probably will have made commit- 
ments for upwards of 250,000 metric 
tons of soybeans during the current 
quarter and will buy as much as 


325,000 metric tons of beans before 
April 1, 1955. These purchases will 
be made for dollar credit available to 
Japan and do not include any eco- 
nomic aid. 

Trade sources here, while showing 
only incomplete reports, now indi- 
cate that actual liftings of beans for 
export are in excess of 150,000 short 
tons through November but these fig- 
ures fail to disclose the quantity lifted 
for Japan. 


Down-Trend Recorded 

All edible fats and oil reports from 
overseas show the same down-trend 
in local production. Italy is reported 
by FAS foreign service agents as 
short 140,000 short tons of edible 
oils on the comparative basis of 
normal import requirements. 

Bakers and processors of  oil- 
containing cereal mixes may well 
take another long look at the edible 
oil supply situation and the strong 
demand factors which are imminent 
both in foreign markets and domestic 
where population trends are making 
themselves felt. 

Up to this time the large supplies 
of cottonoil in CCC stocks has made 
a comfortable seat for the domestic 
buyer of those commodities but this 
comfortable position may have ob- 
scured their judgment to conditions 
that could shift rapidly. 


Upset Market Expected 

The Spanish import requirement of 
substantial amounts of cotton and 
soybean oils could be the factor which 
would upset the prevailing soft mar- 
ket position of these commodities, 
notwithstanding trade reports that 
CCC will again this year replenish its 
cottonoil inventory as the cottonseed 
crushers tender oil to CCC under the 
package support program. 

Another factor which will color the 
longer range view of edible oils is the 
probability that USDA will drop its 


(Continued on page 2%) 
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Flour business was largely without 
feature jast week, with spring wheat 
mills posting a moderate upturn in 
sales while Southwestern mills re- 
ported a lighter volume than in the 
previous week, 

Bakers for the most part took only 
minimum quantities to fill in nearby 
requirements, including price-date-of- 


shipment purchases. Family flour 
business likewise was light, with 
wholesalers reported to be well- 
stocked. 


Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 62% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week. In the 
Southwest, mills sold an average of 
47% of capacity, compared with 90% 
the week before. Central states mills 
sold an estimated 35% of capacity. 

Recent declines in prices resulting 
from weaker cash wheat markets 
have not stirred up any substantial 
interest in bookings, and a number 
of observers believe that demand will 
remain relatively quiet until the first 
of the year. Meanwhile, day-to-day 
needs are expected to keep the fill-in 
type of business fairly substantial. 

The chief obstacle to new forward 
bookings appears to be the fact that 
prices are still considerably above the 
levels at which previous large-scale 
purchases were made. 

Export trade was limited, for both 
U.S. and Canadian mills. Toronto re- 
ports that Canadian mills are not 
sharing in current U.K. business to 
any large extent because during the 
recent dock strike some users of im- 
ported flour covered with domestic 
mills, and until these orders are 
cleared, light demand for Canadian 
flour likely will persist. 

U.S. flour production averaged 93% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
100% the previous week and 88% a 
year ago. Operations were lower in 
all areas except Buffalo. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales showed 
improvement, with volume averaging 
62% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 36% the week before and 41% 
a year ago, 

No unusual demand developed, with 
purchases about on the same basis as 
in recent weeks but with a greater 
number of them involved. Individual 
orders were relatively small, repre- 
senting fill-in requirements of some 
medium-sized and small baking es- 
tablishments. On the whole, pur- 
chasers have a fairly good quantity 
on the books, with many booked up 
to the end of the year. 

Directions have been good recently, 
and shipments from spring wheat 
mills averaged 104% of capacity last 
week, compared with 107% the week 
before. 

Further declines were made possi- 
ble in flour quotations last week as 
wheat markets eased and millfeed 
showed more firmness. Prices of most 
bakery grades were off }0@11¢ sack, 
while clears were steady to off 5¢ 
sack. 

Family flour business was reported 
rather slack for the season, a situ- 
ation attributed in some measure to 
late summer and early fall promo- 
tions which brought about a heavier 
early-season movement than usual. 
Prices of nationally-advertised brands 
were unchanged, and sales activity 
was at a minimum. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
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Flour Trade Moderate; 
Fill-In Sales Dominant 


eraged 93% of capacity last week, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest production averaged 
90% of capacity, compared with 102% 
the preceding week and 85% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 26, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.6176.76, 
short patent $6.71@6.86, high gluten 
$7.16@7.26, first clear $5.91@6.16, 
whole wheat $6.61@6.66, family $6.75 
@ 8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Interest in flour buy- 
ing continues to lag, but each week 
brings more buyers to a point of 
actual need and thus continues to sus- 
tain a fair sales volume on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. Sales last 
week were 47% of capacity, despite 
the holiday. This compares with 90% 
in the preceding week and 44% a 
year ago. About a tenth of the sales 


week was government and export 
business. 
The need for additional running 


time was approaching for a number 
of mills, and the volume of new busi- 
ness in recent weeks has not been 
sufficient to make up for the decline 

Prices have been trimmed some- 
what, but bakers still have been cau- 
tious observers of the situation, Ap- 
parently, another 10¢ break is needed 
to make prices more attractive, and 
the wheat market seems incapable 
of reaching this point. 

Along with the decline in bakery 
directions was a lighter interest in 
family flour. Most supply points are 
fairly well-stocked for the immediate 
period. Clear types have been firm, 
and prices remain steady. Offerings 
for December have dried up except in 
a few rare instances, and this situa- 
tion contributes to the price level 
more than a demand. The high price 
of low grades has cut the interest 
of domestic starch and gluten users, 
so quotations are somewhat nominal 
in that class. Export demand has been 
slow. 

Quotations, November 26, carlots, 
Kansas City, cottons: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.18@6.21, 
standard 95% patent $6.08@6.11, 
straight $6.0376.06; established 
brands of family flour $6.55@7.80, 
first clears $5@5.15, second clears 


$4.90 4.95, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.70@4.85. 

Texas: Sales last week continued 
in the same meager volume as re- 
cently, amounting to probably 15 to 
20% of capacity; about half and half 
family and bakers, and mainly price 
on date of shipment. Running time 
held at around four days average. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
bakers was a shade higher. Quota- 
tions Nov. 26: Extra high patent bak- 
ers $7@7.40; standard bakers unen- 
riched $6.60@6.65; first clears, un- 
enriched $5.40@5.50 delivered TCP. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales declined 
to average 20%, compared with 72% 
the preceding week and 30% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were poor. 
Prices Nov. 26 were unchanged to 
5¢ sack higher, compared with the 
previous week. 

Hutchinson: Bookings were better 
last week, mills of this area found. 
But most business was confined to 
small lots, indicating a large part of 
the trade is filling out immediate 
needs, holding off until prices are 
more favorable. No large lots were 
booked, and most flour was for im- 
mediate or 30-day shipment. Family 
flour business was light. Operations 
were at 75%. Prices were slightly 
weaker, due to lower futures. Prices, 
basis Kansas City, Nov. 27: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, $6.35@6.40; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $6.05@6.10; stand- 
ard, $5.95@6. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 9¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Oklahoma City: Production aver- 
aged 100% last week. Sales declined, 
averaging 29%, compared with 54.6% 
a week earlier. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 5¢ lower 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered Ok- 
lahoma_ points, Nov. 27: Carlots, 
family short patent $6 90 @7.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.400@6.60; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $6.45@6.55, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.45, straight grade 
$6.30@6.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ high- 
er on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business slipped still 
lower in the central states during 
the week ending Nov. 27, adding to 
several weeks in succession in which 
sales have lagged. Total business was 
estimated at around 35% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Part of the lull 


(Continued 


was blamed on 


on page 22) 





Durum Blend Trade Remains 


Dull; Prices Slip Again 


Little new activity was reported in 
durum blend business, with macaroni 
and noodle product manufacturers 
taking only limited supplies as they 
have in the past several weeks. 

A decline in prices, brought about 
by a downward adjustment in the 
durum wheat scale at Minneapolis, 
failed to stimulate additional demand. 
Macaroni business was reported to be 
somewhat below expectations, and 
shipments of durum product blends as 
a result were lagging. 

Durum wheat slipped another 5¢ 
bu. to $4.25 bu. on top quality ma- 
terial, and the general level is now 
30¢ bu. below the recent peak. Durum 
granular blends (25-75%) were quot- 
ed Nov. 26 at $7.50@7.55 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, with semolina blends 50¢ 
ewt. higher. 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Nov. 26 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib $4.15 @4.25 
99 Ib 4.10@4.20 
58 Ib 4.05 @4.15 
57 Ib 4.00@4.10 
6 Ib 3.95 @4.05 
55 Ib . 3.85@3.95 
54 Ib . 3.75 @3.85 
rn 3.64@ 3.75 

Ib. 54@3.65 

1 it 40@3.55 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


S-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 22-2¢ 168,500 123,544 73 
Previous week 168,500 *181,324 107 
Year ago 168,500 143,515 85 


Crop year 
production 
3,495,560 
3,754,546 


July 1-Nov, 26, 1954 
July 1-Nov. 27, 1953 


*Revised 
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Bran, Standard 
Middlings Show 


Improved Tone 


Bran and_ standard’ middlings 
showed strength early this week, 
while prices of heavier feeds were 
steady to somewhat easier. In the 
Southwest, where offerings were rela- 
tively light, both bran and shorts 
were stronger, with bran having the 
edge. Increasing dairy feeding was 
responsible for better demand for 
lighter feeds. 

Formula feed demand improved 
further in the Northwest, and manu- 
facturers were more optimistic about 
reaching normal seasonal volume 
than they have been in the past sev- 
eral weeks. 

Apparently farmers are paying 
more attention to their feed needs 
now that most harvesting chores are 
done in the area and more layers are 
housed. There was a fairly good up- 
turn in the demand for laying feeds, 
with some manufacturers noting that 
business in this line now is about 
average for the season. 

Cattle feed is moving somewhat 
better, and prospects are that volume 
will be up this year because of more 
extensive feed lot operations. So far, 
however, many cattle are still glean- 
ing corn fields in much of the terri- 
tory. Shipments of range cattle feed 
continue at a fairly good pace, and 
heavier tonnage is anticipated with 
arrival of snow. 

Dairy and hog feed sales are hold- 
ing up well. 

Southwestern feed mills hit a quiet 
period in the sale of their products 
last week. As a result, operations 
were reduced and most mills were 
thankful for a holiday week in which 
only four regular days needed to be 
filled with running time. Thus, the 
average operations in the Southwest 
was four days, and the mill that 
ran on Saturday, or the fifth day, 
this week was an exception to the 
rule. 

Some organizations have been on 
intensified sales campaigns, but with 
these programs reaching an end there 
is a question as to the volume of 
business which can be obtained in De- 
cember. Most dealers and wholesale 
storage points will be well stocked 
going into the final month of the 
year, and a reduction in feed opera- 
tions probably can be expected. Origi- 
nal orders of cattle feed are lasting 
longer than anticipated because of 
open weather on the range, some mills 
report, so few sizeable re-orders of 
cattle feed can be expected before 
the end of the year. For that reason 
some industry representatives can see 
no better than a four-day weekly 
average in December. 

Feed business continued slow and 
generally unsatisfactory to most 
manufacturers in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 24. Some 
blamed a pre-holiday dullness, while 
others blamed feeder dissatisfaction 
with market prices. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,269 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,096 in the 
previous week and 45,691 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,052,686 tons as compared with 1,- 
051,373 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Stronger 
As Minneapolis Cash 


Market Turns Easier 


Wheat futures prices edged up fur- 


ther last week, with distant deliv- 
eries showing relatively more strength 
than the current and March con- 
tracts. Continued dry weather in the 
winter wheat growing area of the 
Southwest and more optimistic re- 
ports concerning export prospects 
were factors in the advance. Mean- 
while, cash wheat prices were set 


back at Minneapolis, a development 
attributed to a considerable extent 
on the closing of Great Lakes navi- 
gation. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were down 2¢ bu., and 
medium and higher proteins ranged 
up to 8¢ bu. At the same time, Min- 
neapolis futures were stronger than 
at other markets, with the Decem- 
ber up 1%¢ bu. and May up 3%¢ 
bu. Kansas City July advanced 2%¢ 
bu., with the current delivery about 
unchanged for the week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 29 were: Chicago—-December 
$2.27, March $2.29% @ %, May $2.26% 
a@%, July $2.13% @2.14%; Minneap- 


losses on 


olis—_December $2.45%4, May $2.40%, 
July $2.33%; Kansas City--Decem- 
ber $2.35%, March $2.35%, May 


$2.30%, July $2.19%. 


Needed 

The winter wheat area has gone 
without appreciable moisture for al- 
most a month, and while it is yet too 


Moisture 


early to cause a great deal of con- 
cern, crop observers are watching 
the situation closely. “If any one 


thing can be said about the 1955 win- 
ter wheat crop it is ‘moisture need- 
ed’,” the Santa Fe Railway states 
in its Dec. 1 crop report. A few 
favored areas in western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, Texas Panhandle, 


and eastern New Mexico received 
moisture late in August and conse- 
quently were planted earlier than 


usual, the report continues. However, 
a great deal of the acreage still 
needs additional moisture to provide 
anything like adequate cover to pro- 
tect the soil from spring winds and 
will require more than normal mois- 
ture throughout the winter and 
spring months to enable the plants 
to produce with anything like an 
average yield, Santa Fe says 

More attention was focused on ex- 
ports, with the government report- 
ing pending deals for wheat with 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Greece, Japan 
and possibly Pakistan. Israel last 
week purchased 1 million bushels of 
wheat. Some Washington observers 
say that despite current enthusiasm 
of officials over results of special 
export programs the crop year's ex- 


port total probably will not exceed 
250 million bushels. Most of the to- 
tal will come out of government 


supplies. 

Exports of wheat 
through October, totaled about 68.5 
million bushels or about 12 million 
bushels under the same months last 
season. Exports during October, esti- 
mated at about 17.8 million bushels, 
were 5 million more than for Octo- 
ber, 1953. Flour exports for the first 
four months totaled 11.7 million bush- 


and flour, July 


els, an increase of 1.8 million over 
last season 
Cash Wheat Weak 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.8 million bushels for the 


week ended No. 24, compared with 
4.8 million bushels the previous week 
and 6.5 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes of wheat totaled 
957 cars, while Duluth took in 798. 
The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis during the week was weak. 
Although offerings were not particu- 
larly heavy, demand averaged slow. 
Mill demand was quiet and bids for 
shipment via Duluth were sharpely 
reduced. In addition to a decline of 
l¢ in the basic future, premium range 
on ordinary wheat was down 2¢ while 
13% protein was off 4-10¢. On No- 
vember 25 trading ranges were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
1-2¢ over the Minneapolis December 
price, 12% protein 2-8¢ over, 13% 
protein 10-22¢ over, 14% protein 21- 


34¢ over, 5% protein 31-44¢ over, 
16% protein 42-54¢ over. The aver- 


age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.38% and the 
durum 10.70%. 

Bids on durum wheat were sharply 
reduced. Although the demand im- 
proved somewhat at the lower levels, 
buying was not aggressive and hand- 
lers were not paying edges for any 
kinds. (See tabie on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.46% @2.47% 


11% Protein 2.46% @2.47% 
12% Protein 2.47% @2.63% 
13% Protein 2.55% @2.67% 
14% Protein 166% @2.79% 
15% Protein 76% @2.89% 
16% Protein 2.87% @2.99% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 4¢ each 
4 % 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib - 2¢ premium 
57 Ib ¥oue ; 3¢ discount 
oe Be. a4 ‘ > 8¢ discount 
55 Ib p 13¢ discount 
54 Ib. . ‘ 19¢ discount 
3 Ib . 25¢ discount 
52 Ib ~~. . il¢ discount 
51 Ib soepes . 37¢ discount 
50 Ib 43¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage %@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture l¢ each %% on 14 to 144%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Changes Slight 

The cash wheat market was in a 
rut most of last week. The basic 
December future moved only slightly 
higher before settling at a level about 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Premiums held steady for higher pro- 
teins and good quality lower protein 
offerings, while the only change in 
the scale was a %¢ advance on the 
low end of ordinary wheat. By Nov. 
29 the range from No, 1 ordinary 
dark and hard winter was 2'4-3¢ over, 
for 12.5% protein it was 8-34¢ over 
and 15-40¢ over for 14%. The basic 
future opened last week at $2.37, 
made a low of $2.35 and closed at 
$2.3542 on Nov. 29. Milling demand 
was rather limited, with only a few 
mills interested in acquiring any ap- 
preciable amounts of wheat stock. 
Receipts advanced to 653 cars last 
week in spite of the Thanksgiving 
holiday, and this compared with 497 
cars in the previous week and 544 a 
year ago. 

The approximate 


range of cash 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * Rm * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Flour production in principal 
Northwestern Miller 
output of all mills in the U.S 


Nov. 22-26, 


1954 

Northwest 660,039 
Southwest 1,172,738 
Ruffalo ; T8474 
Central and Southeast 178,661 
North Pacifie Coast 296,021 

Total 3,186,933 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day weet 





Nov. 22-26, Previous Noy. 23-27 
1954 week 1955 
Northwest go 102 &5 
Southwest 90 92 a8 
Ruffalo ’ 126 124 115 
Central and 8. 71 S8 63 
N. Pacifie Coast 85 93 77 
Totals 93 100 86 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Nov ? OF "40,685 K6 
Previous weel 49,339 &9 
Year ago 274,850 0,527 91 
Two years ago 140,600 272,768 gO 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average 4 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 22-26 1,021,350 932,055 92 
Previous week 1,021,350 1,021,578 160 
Year ago 1.021.500 890,660 88 
Two vear ago 1,019,750 S9U.519 SA 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 92 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 








Mills in Tlinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucy, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 22-26 671,400 478,661 71 

Previous week 671,400 *6593,499 KS 

Year ago 671,000 424,323 63 

Two years ago 671,400 f a49 78 

Five-year average 77 

Ten-year average 75 

*Revised 

BUPPALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 22-2¢ 159,500 578,474 126 

Previous week 459,500 £72,710 124 

Year ago 159,500 631,317 115 

Two years ago 459,800 605,187 199 

Five-year average 106 

Ten-year average 104 


manufacturing areas by 
with relationship of production to capactty 


(cw, 


mille reporting 
and to the 


eurrently in The 
total estimated 


expressed in percentages 


*Previous Novy, 23 Nov 4-28, Nov, 25-29 
week 1953 1952 1951 
751,112 127,162 OO 806 aoe 126 

1,270,917 1,145,061 1,172,287 1,272,201 
§72,710 31,317 05,087 193,672 
593,499 $24,323 roa849 ysa.a0l 
324,038 268,531 237,122 271,55 

1,512,276 OSG, S384 1148 1 tavaslie 


Crop year flour production 








July Ite 

Nov. 24-28, Nov. 24-29, Nov. 26 Noy, 27 

1952 1951 1954 1955 
&S on 14,738,409 15,090,801 
a6 93 26,221,289 O71 200 
109 10 11,651,605 11,265,869 
78 7 11,667,263 12,000,997 
ah 76 6,306,440 5,767,621 
KS 93 70,485,006 OO, 848,478 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Miour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 22-26 222,500 217,776 95 
Vrevious week 232,500 *257,506 110 
Year ago 262,500 218,468 f 
Two years ago 282,500 284,803 100 
Five-year avernge ; $1 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised 


Prineipal interior milla in Minnesota, tn- 


eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

S-day week Wlour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov B2~-26 481,250 142,464 92 

Previous week 481,250 *403,5160 192 

Year ago 481,250 108,604 4 

Two years ago 452,000 425,005 77 

Vive-year average $1 

Ten-year average 74 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
l’rincipal mills on the North Paetfiie Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


6-day week Fiour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov, 22-26 215,000 194,695 90 
Previous week 215,000 *212,582 98 
Year ago 216,000 168,551 74 
Two years ago 230,000 163,509 71 
Five-year average 82 
ren-year average 77 

*itevised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Nov. 22-26 133,000 101,226 $1 
Previous week 133,000 *111,465 5 
Year ago 133,200 100,000 74 
Two years ago 122,000 73,613 65 
ive-year average 82 
Ten-year average ° 80 


*Revined 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Vroduction of millfeed in tonsa for 
with season total of (1) principal milis tn 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 


South west* 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date 

Nov. 2 6 23,747 630,851 13,322 
Prev. week $25,736 115,160 
Two wks. ago 24,966 14,172 
1953 73,109 620,667 12,362 
1952 23,739 548,567 15,900 
1951 15,764 16,39 
1950 23,688 13,936 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


week ending 
Nebraska, 
principal 
Minneapolis 
basia of 72% 
Northweat* 
Crop yeat 
production to date production to date production 


Novy. 26, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mille of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and luluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 


Hiuffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr 
to date 






294,745 11,200 227,090 48,269 1,062,686 
11,200 152,096 
12,100 51,238 
310,937 10,220 219,779 45,691 1,061,373 
332,044 9,835 24,410 19,474 1,106,202) 
124,610 " 216,080 51,833 1,063.354% 
419,145 8,629 192,483 46,152 1,166,886 


TAIL mills, thevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.37% @2.79% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2.75% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2.76% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard >34% 02.74% 
No. 1 Kea 15% @2.38% 
No. 2 Red > 24% 2.48% 
No. 3 Red . > 23% @2.37% 
No. 4 Ked 1.32% @W2.36% 

At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Nov. 29 at $2.634242.64% bu., 
with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. pre- 


mium. Demand was poor, but offer- 
ings were not especially pressing. 


Export Expectéd 


Export wheat bookings continue 
slow out of the Pacific Northwest, 


but the future outlook is more prom- 
ising. Japan, it is reported, will be in 
the market shortly for 150,000 tons of 
white wheat, and markets have shown 
this. Wheat markets are firmer, re- 
flecting the large amount of wheat 
going under government loan and the 
lack of free wheat. Mill buying was 
small last week, and trading was 
generally quiet due to the holiday. 
Some white wheat moved around 


$2.37'4 @2.38 bu. but only in limited 
quantities. Wheat has become large- 
ly a storage deal with ample supplies 
available around the government loan 
level. Free wheat is gradually drying 
up. 
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Legislation Sought to Relieve 
Innocent Buyers of Converted 
Grain From Liability to U.S. 


By Alvin E. Oliver 


Executive Assistant 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


More than 350 American grain 
firms are under the actual or implied 
threat of federal government suits 
against them to collect an aggregate 
of upwards of $3,500,000, representing 
government claims for Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain involved in ware- 
house shortages, and which these 
commercial firms handled in the nor- 
mal custom of trading but without 
knowledge that there had been any 
such shortages. The federal govern- 
ment already has filed a number of 
these recovery suits, has sent demand 
for payment to others, and has set- 
tled a few cases out of court. 

As grain involved in all of these 
shortages is traced to subsequent 
buyers, the potential litigation could 
involve as many as 90 law suits in 
more than 40 judicial districts. Ware- 
housemen who are charged with the 
shortages which have piled trouble 
on the shoulders of innocent purchas- 
ers, number now about 55 in the field 
of grain, dry beans and seed. Criminal 
action has been instituted in 33 of 
these cases, and some warehousemen 
have been convicted of conversion. 

Grain firms that buy and sell this 
fungible commodity, grain, in the nor- 
mal! course of business have histori- 
cally relied first upon the integrity 
of experienced and established ware- 
housemen, and then upon the com- 
petency of elevator inspections by 
state and federal warehouse agencies, 
as well as upon the competency of in- 
spections by Commodity Credit Corp. 
itself. Obviously, when bulk grain is 
sold on the open market at competi- 
tive prices, in carlots or trucklots, 
and usually at points far removed 
from the warehouse which loaded it 
out, the buyer has no means of de- 
termining the validity of the title of 
the seller. 

Under the existing law in this 
country, as described in a statement 
from the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture, “the holders of warehouse 
receipts issued against fungible goods, 
such as grain, stored in a warehouse 
in a common mass, are co-owners of 
the goods to the extent necessary to 
satisfy their receipts. Where a ware- 
houseman sells grain belonging to 
receipt holders, they may recover 
from the purchasers the fair market 
value of the grain, even though such 
purchasers were innocent of any 
knowledge that the warehouseman 
had no right to sell the grain.” 


Proposed Legislation 
Hlowever, many lawyers and judges 
in America have pointed to the 
“harshness and inequity” of this old 
rule, Even the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a statement over the sig- 
nature of its undersecretary, noted 
its general agreement with proposed 
legislation before the last Congress, 
the purpose of the legislation being 
to offer protection to innocent pur- 
chasers of CCC grain involved in 
these shortages. 

This legislation as proposed was in 
S 2526 and HR 6878, which proposed 
to relieve grain purchasers of liabili- 
ty to the federal government if the 
purchases were for value in good 


faith, if they had no reason to know 
of any defect in the title of the seller, 
if the purchases were in the ordinary 
course of business and from a ware- 
houseman who was also in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling such grain. 
No action was taken on the Senate 
bill. The House Committee on Agri- 
culture favorably reported its bill in 
the closing days of the last Congress, 
but too late for floor action. 

The legislation which was propos- 
ed followed the language of the pro- 
posed Uniform Commercial Code, a 
study approved by the American Law 
Institute, the National Conference of 
Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws, and the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Assn. (The rule 
of law proposed in the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code has been adopted in one 
state.) The legislation proposed be- 
fore the last Congress, met the sym- 
pathy of the American Bankers 
Assn., and it had the support of 
organized grain trade groups. 

It appears certain that similar or 
identical legislation will be proposed 
in 1955 before the new Congress. 
Where individuals in the grain mer- 
chandising trade were only mildly 
active in support of the legislation 
proposed in 1954, the filing of many 
suits by the government late in 1954 
has alerted the whole trade to the 
inherent threat and has guaranteed 
that organized groups of the trade 
will be active in 1955 in programs 
designed to protect innocent buyers 
of grain. 

USDA Statement 

According to the USDA statement, 
the old rule of law “disrupts the nor- 
mal trading in grain and other fun- 
gible goods because a_ prospective 
purchaser never knows whether a 
warehouse receipt holder might later 
assert a claim to the goods he 
bought.” The USDA goes on to point 
out that “never before in the history 
of grain warehousing in this country 
has a single owner of grain (CCC) 
had such large quantities stored in 
so many warehouses in all parts of 
the country for such long periods of 
time. Although inspections of ware- 
houses are made periodically by fed- 
eral and state officials, the only way 


a purchaser can be certain that he 
is safe in buying grain from a ware- 
houseman is to measure the stocks of 
grain in the warehouse and examine 
his records of outstanding warehouse 
receipts at the time of each purchase, 
which obviously is an _ impossible 
task.” 

Grain buyers have pointed out that 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment between CCC and warehouse- 
men specifically permits the govern- 
ment agency to go into a grain ele- 
vator and inspect its stocks at any 
time. Thus they had to assume that 
the CCC, with hundreds of millions 
of bushels of grain in commercial 
storage, did regularly protect its in- 
terest by careful policing of its 
stocks against the chance of improp- 
er shortage or conversion. Additional- 
ly, grain buyers in many areas relied 
upon the competency of state inspec- 
tions of state-licensed elevators. 
Where this failed, the innocent pur- 
chasers of grain feel that they should 
not be called upon to stand in the 
breach and pay a second time for 
grain which they purchased in normal 
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channels of trade, and with no means 
of knowing the validity of the seller’s 
title. 

Some of these law suits by the 
federal government for recovery from 
innocent purchasers are due for trial 
in early 1955, but in the meantime 
there is evidence that there will be 
a vigorous attempt early in the 1955 
congressiona! session to obtain legis- 
lative relief for innocent purchasers. 
Without some such relief, the mer- 
chandisers of grain insist, the whole 
business of buying and selling cash 
grain on the open market will be 
fraught with unnecessary risk. While 
the trade will have wider interest 
in the subject in 1955, and although 
they will have important help from 
legal and banking groups, proposals 
for new legislation similar to that 
considered in 1954 will still meet 
some individual opposition in Con- 
gress, But a majority of the members 
of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture favored this type of legislation 
in the last session, and there is reason 
to expect broad sympathy on both 
sides of Congress in 1955. 








PLAN FIELD DAY—Talking wheat samples at a Hutchinson planning meet- 
ing are, left to right, Charles Pence, Manhattan; Jack Rathbone, Wichita; 
James Mulroy, Kansas City; Murray Ross, Newton; Earl Cross, Salina; Elmer 
Reed, Wichita, and Richard Myers, Kansas City. 


Wheat Field Day Planning Under Way 


HUTCHINSON — A dozen of the 
Midwest’s most prominent millers 
and grainmen met here last week to 
plan the annual field day of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. Sched- 
uled for May 27, it will be the first 
time the annual session is held in the 
heart of the wheat country. 

Jack Rathbone, secretary of the 
association, said the purpose of the 
field day will be to bring together 
farmers, millers, grainmen and bak- 
ers to discuss mutual problems and 
work toward solution of those prob- 
lems. Some of the leading figures of 
the grain and baking industries are 





Cuban Flour Imports Continue Lower 


HAVANA—After reaching one of the low points of the year in May, 
Cuban imports of flour picked up again in June, according to P. E. Carr, 
export-import statistician. A total of 86,458 200-lb. sacks were imported 
during June, compared with 70,701 sacks the previous month. The June total 
also fell below the June, 1958, level of imports, reported at 110,125 sacks. 
Cumulative exports in 1954 continued to lag behind recent years (See table.) 





1949 1950 

TANUBTY ovccccceses 140,668 193,871 
February ......0:. 136,058 46,164 
March ..cccrecccees 120,970 148,985 
BO accvevisvesese 116,702 94,716 
MAY ccccccesvccccce 167,914 148,240 
TOMO crcececes 130,183 105,331 

Subtotals .... 802,485 737,307 
BD 5546640600 0000% 100,398 142,958 
AUBURM ceseccseess 117,129 186,990 
September ......... 118,604 142,821 
OCOtODOP .ccccssecee 73,103 102,748 
November .....,. 176,424 99,272 
December ......... 186,360 160,446 

_ ere 1,673,503 1,562,642 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
150.814 44,739 82,721 58,762 
100,176 54,665 79,124 75,372 
156,259 152,911 93,181 66,151 
135,904 121,332 78,355 89,267 
154,052 85,990 91,405 70,701 
89,799 147,076 110,1 86,458 
787,004 606,713 534,911 146,711 
107,504 239,970 eee 
208,376 5,746 31,430 
139,202 29,166 15,371 
110,601 73,418 eee..> - “eeases 
124,906 80,767 Fee ee ee 
252,153 101,394 Saa5e = sakes 
1,729,746 1,147,174 Sease0 8 =—s 8 8H 8s 





expected to attend. 

“At that meeting we expect to have 
the principal officers of 75% of the 
nation’s milling industry repre- 
sented,”’ Mr. Rathbone told the meet- 
ing. “We also expect to have the 
heads of the principal baking com- 
panies represented as well as a large 
turnout of wheat farmers.” 

Attending the planning session 
were Elmer Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Charles 
Pence, director of the field activities 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan; James Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; Murray 
Ross, president of the American 
Flour Mills, Inc., Newton; Earl Cross, 
vice president of the Western Star 
Mills, Salina; Richard Myers, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
R. I. Throckmorton, dean emeritus 
of the Kansas State College School of 
Agriculture; Cliff Kelly, president of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hut- 
chinson; O. E. Case, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hutchinson; Ray Faubion, sec- 
retary of the Hutchinson Chamber of 
Commerce, and Charles Colby, presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW TEXAS COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS — The 
George Crofts Milling & Grain Co., 
Inc., has been capitalized at $75,000. 
The incorporators are George Crofts, 
Cynthia Crofts and Oscar Hobbs. 
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TORONTO — The directors of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal report a net profit for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1954 of $97,102.- 
04, with $80,680.85 last 
year. 

Paul M. Petersen, president, states 
that during the past fiscal year total 
flour mill production of all Canadian 
mills was approximately 15% less 
than the previous year, resulting in 


compared 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Reports Increased Net Earnings 


highly competitive conditions in the 
industry for the reduced volume of 
available business. He considers it 
likely that this condition will con- 
tinue during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Petersen cited the experience 
and ability of the personnel and ma- 
terial improvements in plant efficien- 
cy under the general plant improve- 
ment program as enabling the com- 
pany to meet current competitive con- 
ditions. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


Balance Sheet as 


of Aug. 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Current a t 
( } $ 2, 779.8 
Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful receivables 
$e 51.4 2 60, 0089.33 
Freight and other claims, less allowance for doubtful claims a 
$160. 4¢ . 86,709.07 
Accrued earnings >, 480.62 
Inventories 
Grain, including wheat held for account of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, at replacement market ‘ $1,101,150.52 
Flour cereals millfeeds, ete., based on replacement 
market prices of grain and feed “ : , 394,461.06 
Prepared feeds, ingredients, ete., at the lower of cost 
(first-in, firet-out) or replacement market 102,923.11 
Packages, at replacement market . . ; : 32,024.66 od 
Miscellaneous supplies, at cost (first-in, first-out) or 24,936.65 1,655,495.80 
Prepaid expenses sen dedeane’ oeeosee . 925-800 26 
Due from affiliated company, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 960,512.25 
Total current assets yur aRees swewesss 3,296,587.17 
Investment in, and advances to, subsidiary, at cost: " 
Investment 41,871.54 — eo 
RAVGMONS. ocr ens cceacsdnvacesncecnesseese 214,039.78 255,911.32 
Miscellaneous advances and investments, at cost 135 = 52 
Due from employees eneeeveseerent ose sens 408.44 
Property and plant, less depreciation 
Land at cost TYP TEVTEeTiPe TT Trier? ttt 146,193.50 
Buildings and equipment 1,723,152.55 
1,869,346.05 
Less allowance for depreciation 1,135,999.75 
733,346.30 
provements in progres (estimated cost to complete a 
$660,000.00) 329,102.29 1,062,448.59 
$4,750,650.04 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities ‘ ; : 
Accounts payable <eaedadeen a $ 248,969 85 
Contribution payable to Profit Sharing Ketirement Plan 25,557.74 
Accrued liabilities J. EN: 
Taxes (including income taxes), estimated soos’ 87,307.07 ; > ad 
Commissions, payroll, storage, etc. =v . 9,361.52 66,468.59 
Total current liabilities F ‘ pape Pe 340,996.18 
long-term unsecured bonds payable on March 1, 1957 Ms 
Authorized $1,000,000.00; issued ° ° 750,000.00 
Capital stock and surplus 


7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 par value per share 








Authorized 6,000 shares issued 5,750 shares of which 
85 shares have been redeemed, leaving outstanding 
165 shares 62 P on 616,500.00 
ommon shares without par value < 
Authorized 150,000 shares; outstanding 102,857 shares ; 
ut stated value , a — or . 2,204,344.71 
ipital surplus (transferred from earned surplus upon re 
demption of preferred shares) (no change during the 
ear) boone 1008 58,500.00 
Earned urplu 880,309.15 3,659,653.86 
$4,750,650.04 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1954 
I ing ! yperations before providing for the « harges 
shown below $ 
Int t irned 
293,430.15 
Deduct = ~~ 
Officers remuneration $ 7,800 00 
Interest paid on long-term debt 20 625.00 
Other interest paid 1.636 $2 
Depreciation 56,353.87 89,415.79 
Profit before income taxes 204,014.36 
I m tax estimated 106,912.32 
pront ct teees . $ 97,102.04 
STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1954 
Balance at beginning of year $ $19,362 ll 
Net profit for the year 97,102.04 
916,464.15 
reduct dividend leclared on cumulative preferred shares 
$7 per share . 36,155.00 
Balance at end of year $ 880,309.15 
A bill exempting from this tax 


Philippines Removes 
Flour Imports Tax 


MANILA—Under the terms of a 
presidential proclamation, the Philip- 
pines has exempted from its 17% 
foreign exchange tax, effective Oct. 
29, sales of exchange for payments 
for wheat flour imports 


sales of exchange for certain pay- 
ments, including those for wheat flour 
imports, was passed in a special ses- 
sion of the Philippine Congress and 
was approved on Aug. 28 by the pres- 
ident as Republic Act 1197. The same 
law required, however, issuance of a 
presidential proclamation before the 
exemptions could become effective. 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
22, 29, 
-~—19s4—. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 39% 26 36% 36 
Allis-Chalmers 74% 45% 74% 73% 
POG, GRSS ...cs 123% 103 121% 122% 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 43% 48% 49% 
A-D-M Co. 42% 32% 42 42% 
Borden sees T4% BIN 7 7 
Cont. Baking Co. . 23% 20% 27% 27% 
Pid. $5.50 .. -. 100 90% 100% 102 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co. 91 74% 89% 90% 
rtd. $7 . 83 174% 1a2 183 


Cream of Wheat. 29% 26% 28% 20 





Dow Chemical 44% 33% 42% 43% 
(ren. Baking Co. il 9% 8% 10% 
rtd, $8 148% 135% 139 141 
Gen. Foods Corp. ROLE 77% %TW 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 78 60% 7 13% 
Merck & Co. 22 17% 18% 19% 
Pid, $3.50 . 106%, OF 105% 106 
Natl Biseuit Co. 43% 36% 42%, 42% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 5i%y 3h a% SIi% 
Procter & Gamble 964% 68 bs) 95%, 
Quaker Oats Co, 33%, 28 a2 32% 

Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Ptd. 99% 90% PREG 
St. Regis Paper Co. 344% 20% 34 34% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 37% 28% 37% 37% 

Pid. $4.50 92% 86% 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug 4% #36 42%, 45% 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine... 84 71% 7% ‘7 
United Biscuit 

of America « & 27 28% 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 37 26% 1% 36% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 19% 22%, 22 


Stocks not traded; 


Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. . 134 141 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 9% My 
Gren, Mills, Inc., 34%% Pfd. .. 145 155 
(ren, Mills, Ine., 5% Pfd. . 122% 123% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ..... 92% 95 
Natl. Bisenit Co., 87 Pfd... 179% 181% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101% 102 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd.. ooo Oe 156% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102% 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ot v6 
United Biscuit of America, 
$4.50 Pfd. seve coces SOOM 106 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 81% 95 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 101% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
22, 29, 
1954 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 4 
Gir, A&P Ten Co... 230 164% . 200 
Prd, $5 ... 140% 132 . 137 
Hathaway Bak., 
i. “A accvese © 1%, 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y.. 22% 18 20 20 
Horn & Hardart 
Pid, $5 : 100 100% 109% 
Horn & Hardart 
Pfd. + auton an 130 137 139% 
Wagner Baking Co. ™; 1% 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Omar, Inc. peevees 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants, i% “ 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 
12, 19, 
1954 1954 +1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3% 3% 
Poe. BB .- . 53 46 Ny 4 52 
Can, Bakeries 12% 10 11 10 
Can. Food Prod, 3.75 1.15 2.15 1.15 
een ebeeges , 7.00 3.50 3.95 3.75 
Cons. Bakeries LA 6% ™ 1% 
Federal Grain .... 19 20 29 
re. .. sevesee, Dae 26 28% 2 
Gen. Bakeries .... iM” 5 6 OU 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 413% 43% 
BUM scvccsecsece 150) «136% 147 150 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 10 7 10 oy 
Me £259 esaves . 103 ao 161 101% 
Ogilvie Flour 36% 30% Mt 3h 
Ptd. _ 165% 150 163 165% 
Toronto Elevs. 17% +13 7% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 
Weston, George “ay Me 63 62 
Pid. 144%2.% 104 95% 103% 104 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded; 


Bid Asked 
Catelli Feed, A ceccessssess 8 
Catelli Food, B .. shes. Aa 36 
Inter-City Bakeries 4 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. .. ay 90 
MeCabe Grain, A : 15% 17% 
MeCabe Grian, B 16% 20 
Mid Pac. Grain 20% 24 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 118 140 
standard Brands 36% 36% 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Nov. 16, 1954 (000's omitted); 
Wheat Oats Kye Barl'y 
Buffalo : 239 236 
Afloat 62 3,143 o* o* 
Lakes 1,119 654 
Totals Siete. 62 4,262 239 889 
Previous week 33 2,029 430 
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Fire-Damaged Wheat 
Treated to Remove 
Smoke Odor, Article Says 


CHICAGO — Fire-damaged wheat 
has been successfully treated to re- 
move smoke odor, according to an 
article in the Oct. 21 issue of the 
National Underwriter. 

According to the publication, smoke 
odor control, a service of Airkem, 
Inc., which has been used success- 
fully in removing smoke odor from 
buildings, was recently used on 24,000 
bu. wheat after fire gutted the Quon- 
set hut in which it was stored on a 
Kansas farm. 

The grain was of particularly fine 
quality, weighing about 62 Ib. bu. 
with a moisture content of .0905. Af- 
ter the treatment, the grain was 
shipped to market through regular 
channels and was passed by all in- 
spectors who found no increase in 
moisture content and no bleach. 

H. F. McFarland, adjuster of Farm- 
ers Alliance, McPherson, Kansas, who 
insured the wheat, said if the smoke 
odor had not been removed, loss 
would have amounted to as high as 
60¢ a bushel, Cost of the service to 
the insurer was less than 8¢ a bushel. 

In the case of wheat, the treatment 
has been 100% effective only where 
it was possible to apply the odor 
counteractant properly and where 
proper airing could be effected after 
the application, The damaged wheat 
was removed to 10 bins in an ele- 
vator to be treated. 

R. C, Russell, Airkem's Kansas rep- 
resentative, said that news of the 
damaged wheat spread so rapidly 
throughout the area that inspectors 
were on the lookout for it. He said 
“their attitude was that it would 
have to be the cleanest wheat that 
ever went to market.” 


General Mills Promotes 
Purity Oats Executives 


MINNEAPOLIS M. L. Olson, 
plant superintendent of the Purity 
Oats mill of General Mills, Inc., in 
Keokuk, Iowa, has been appointed 
Plant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis oat mill as well, 
it was announced by C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Olson will transfer to Minne- 
apolis, and will supervise the Keokuk 
operation through Sidney A. Griffith, 
former management trainee at Keo- 
kuk who now becomes assistant plant 
superintendent there. 

Mr. Olson started with General 
Mills in 1940, and has served as plant 
superintendent at Keokuk for the 
past four years. Mr. Griffith has had 
broad experience in plant operation 
and products control at Keokuk since 
1942. 
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Canadian Cooperatives 
Show Lower Surplus 


WINNIPEG — The consolidated 
statement of operations for the 211 
Cooperative Elevator Associations and 
the Co-operative Seed Assn., operat- 
ing through Manitoba Poo] Elevators, 
showed a total net surplus for the 
year ended July 31, 1954 of $2,270,- 
552. This compares with the surplus 
of $2,327,151 reported for the previous 
year, 

Country elevator earnings were $1,- 
227,542, compared with $1,273,343 for 
the year ended July 31, 1953. Country 
elevator net receipts were reduced 
from the record handle of the previ- 
ous year of 56,478,000 bu. to 40,817,- 
000 bu. 




















BAKERY COUNTER RELATIONS 


IN BRITAIN—The British Bakers 
National Association Review devotes 
several of its pages to affairs of the 
N. A. Ladies’ Section, which has a 
set of officers all its own. A sample 
of the contents of the ladies’ section 
of the magazine is this contribution 
from a bakery sales lady under the 
headline, “Anglo-American Relations 
Over the Counter”: 


66 I-YA” was the reply to my 

rather formal “Good morning” 
when greeting a customer one day. I 
thought, “What a rude person!” This, 
however, was not the case, as I was 
very soon to find out. 

My customer was an American and, 
apparently, “Hi-ya” is their usual 
greeting and means just the same as 
“Good-day,” only in a far more 
friendly way. 

Those readers with good memories 
may recall that three years ago 
I wrote on this page describing the 
difference the Americans and their 
families have made to our little town. 

Mildenhall was once a rather quiet 
little place which boasted an aero- 
drome. When our allies took over the 
aerodrome, and another one three 
miles out, we were rather apprehen- 
sive about those large “Yankee” cars 
and the “Yanks” who drove them. 

It would be untrue to say that life 
went on as usual, because it didn’t. 
The American servicemen and their 
families took houses and other living 
accommodation in the town and soon 
we became an American colony in 
miniature. This, of course, made a big 
difference to trade. 

At the camp, local labor was em- 
ployed and big wages paid—-with the 
result that the local people became 
better off, money was quite plentiful 
and the tradesmen eventually felt 
the difference. . 

The position today is just as flour- 
ishing, only we have got to know 
those people from the land of the 
Stars and Stripes very well. Many 
local girls have married and gone 
over to the U.S.A. and, from what I 
gather, they are very happy. 

I wateh the American women with 
interest; in fact, I meet them daily in 
the shop. I must truthfully say that 
I like them. Having got to know 
their ways I find them most amusing. 
Not only do I like them, but I ad- 
mire them for leaving their own 
country to come over here to be with 
their husbands. The period is ucually 
three years, The money is a thing 
that they get muddled over the first 
week or so that they are here, but 
it is surprising how they pick up the 
British money system. 


Four-tier Wedding Cake 


In our business we try to make the 
goods that they like and have been 
successful, not only in their type of 
bread but in rolls and buns and angel 
cake, which is a great favorite. In 
fact, only this week my husband has 
made a huge four-tier wedding cake 


weighing 100 lb. The tiers are placed 
over each other without pillars. The 
icing is soft and very difficult to “stay 
put.”” My husband has worried over it 
a great deal and kept saying, “If only 
I could use our icing I would make 
a better job of it.” He need not have 
worried, because it is just how they 
like it. 

I have asked a lot of American 
women what they think of England, 
and the reply in that draw! is nearly 
always, “Sure, we like it fine—only 
your shops are so different.” 

In the United States the shops are 
mostly self-service. I am happy to 
say that they like the various types 
of bread we make them. They realize 
we are trying to please them. 

One family I spoke to told me that 
they like the personal touch which 
they get in the English food shops. 
The husband is a regular customer in 
our shop and he says that he “sure 
appreciates” the way that we look 
after his needs. 

You see, I know that he is one who 
likes “crusty bread.” The very fact 
that we ask how they like being here 
and about their families’ health just 
pleases them. 

Now, I believe that this sort of re- 
lationship leads to far better under- 
standing between the two nations. 
They will go back feeling kindly 
towards us: that is true Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity. 

One lady, who lives in Georgia, told 
me that the trouble with the English 
is that they think the Americans are 
all made of money. I told her that 
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the reason for this impression was 
that their money goes further over 
here than in America. She quickly 
saw my point. In a very few moments 
she told me to call her Mary, and I 
heard her life story. 

Mary was not ashamed to own that 
when she was a child her father drove 
an ice truck, and her mother had to 
go out to work to make ends meet. 
When the family grew up and mar- 
ried things became easier and her 
parents were able to live comfort- 
ably in their own house, complete 
with all the electric gadgets. I was 
told that all these appliances were 
bought on the hire-purchase system. 
It is the most popular way of getting 
things over here. 

Hard As Nails 

Mary is about 40, married to an 
American officer, and travels every- 
where with him. She tells me she 
would love to settle down in England 
where everybody is so peaceful. She 
made no secret of the fact that one 
has to be as hard as nails to get any- 
where of social importance in Amer- 
ica. 

Well, there we have it—the Ameri- 
can woman who would like to settle 
here and the G.I. brides who are set- 
tling over there. It is a very true 
saying that “Pastures are green far 
away.” 

I only hope that when the Ameri- 
can families go back to the U.S.A. 
they will have happy memories of the 
English people, who are trying to 
make them feel at home here in our 
country. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Failing health led to the retire- 
ment of A. P. Husband as secretary- 
treasurer of the Millers National 
Federation. He had been with the 
federation for 18 years, prior to 
which he had been sales representa- 
tive in Philadelphia territory for 
several leading milling companies. 
For many years he was secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Millers Assn. 
In World War I he was secretary of 
the Milling Division of the U.S. 
Food Administration. 

Pneumonia ended the life of the 
St. Louis miller, E. C. Andrews, Sr. 
He was president of the Always-A- 
Head Mills, Inc., and in earlier years 
with the Liberty Mills in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Herman Steen became secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, suc- 
ceeding the veteran A. P. Husband, 
who had recently retired. Mr. Steen 
had been engaged chiefly in news- 
paper work since his graduation from 





Iowa State College, although in the 
period 1924-27 he had served as sec- 
States Soft Wheat Growers Assn. 


50 Years Ago: 


The last of 12 Holiday Numbers of 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
at intervals between 1883 and 1904, 
made its appearance toward the end 
of the year. These special issues, 
profusely illustrated and de luxe in 
typography, were repositories of 
trade information and of literature 
(fiction, essay and verse) in general 
relating to the breadstuffs industries. 
The cover design of the 262-page 
1904 number depicted in full color, 
from a painting by the Belgian artist, 
H. Cassiers, a Dutch scene in the 
background of which appeared a 
building typical of the period of 
architecture of Amsterdam. Its strik- 
ing similarity to the building in 
which The Northwestern Miller was 
housed, prior to the erection of its 
present home in suburban Minneapo- 
lis, suggests that it was used as a 
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model by the architect who planned 
the old Miller building, a familiar 
Minneapolis landmark for half a cen- 
tury. Among the notable illustrations 
in the 1904 Holiday Number were 
the frontispiece etching, “A Cargo of 
Flour,” by James Fagan; the title 
page, drawn by Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour; the reproduction of a painting 
entitled “The Mill Montreuil,” by 
Frank Russell Green; a drawing of 
Napoleon at Ligny, by R. Caton 
Woodville; a drawing, “The Old 
Grist Mill,” by Harry Fenn; “The 
Harvest,” painting by Edward Pott- 
hast; “The Gleaner,” modeled by Al- 
fred Lenz; “Don Quixote and the 
Windmill,” drawing by R. Caton 
Woodville; “Winnowing in Spain,” 
by the same artist; water color, “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” by Henry Hutt; 
a pastel, “The Corn Flower Girl,” by 
E. L. Durand; “Of the Myller That 
Stole the Nuts,” drawings and text 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour; illus- 
trations to Kingsland Smith’s “The 
Bank of England” by Harry Fenn; 
drawing, “Threshing in Hungary,” by 
R. Caton Woodville, and a series of 
humorous drawings by Albert Lever- 
ing,“Blythe Robin and Sir Galahad.” 
The “Ballad of Ye Knight Errant 
Miller” by Milton O. Nelson was il- 
lustrated by George Graves, veteran 
Northwestern Miller artist. Fiction 
in this number included: “The 
Church With an Overshot Wheel,” 
by O. Henry; “The Opportunity,” by 
William Hamilton Osborne; “The 
Mill That Paid,” by Elliot Flower; 
“Joey Hooligan and the Scholar,” by 
Herminie Templeton; “The Separa- 
tor,” by Marguerite Tracy, and “The 
Swearing Enchiladas,” by Charles F. 
Lummis. Professor Harry Snyder, 
chief of the University of Minne- 
sota’s chemistry department, who 
was to become chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., contrib- 
uted a nutritional article called “Mis- 
conceptions of Things Eatable,” and 
H. V. Jones, who subsequently be- 
came publisher of the Minneapolis 
Journal, dealt with “The World’s 
Wheat Problem.” 


75 Years Ago: 


The secretary of the Minneapolis 
Board of Trade furnished the follow- 
ing facts concerning the milling busi- 
ness of the city: During the year 
1878 there were shipped from Minne- 
apolis to Europe 105,692 bbl. of flour 
exclusive of the shipments of two 
leading mills whose reports are not 
yet received. The milling capacity of 
the city was increased from 30 to 
40% and the millers control at pres- 
ent about one million bushels of 
wheat. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1878, 
the several railroads brought 4,756,- 
870 bu. of wheat to the doors of the 
millers of Minneapolis, while 421,190 
bu. were purchased from farmers on 
the streets during the same period, 
making a total of 5,178,060 bu. of 
wheat purchased for milling purposes 
during the year. 
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AN ELDER STATESMAN GONE 

HE term “elder statesman’ comes naturally 
ye tn mind when reference is made to such 
an industry leader as E. H. Leonard, whose death 
is announced on another page of this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Leonard made his 
wise counsel available long after the march of 
years might well have caused him to withhold it. 
He was faithful to the tasks assigned him in sup- 
port of constructive policies and activities of the 
flour milling industry, and few assemblies of the 
industry’s leaders have taken place without his 
presence. 

Mr. Leonard was a conservative in an area of 
private enterprise traditionally conservative but 
beset in recent years with the grave problems and 
interferences imposed by leftist philosophies of 
government and economics. His, therefore, was a 
restraining and balancing voice and hand in the 
affairs of industry, and no less so in matters af- 
fecting the general public interest. With such an 
elder statesman of industry, flour millers knew 
themselves to be fortunately endowed. 
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US.-CANADIAN COMPETITION 

ESPITE the fact that Canada and the U.S. 
D have agricultural production in excess of 
their domestic needs and both countries must 
have export outlets or must curb their own do- 
mestic production, no tendency toward cutthroat 
competition is evident to that careful observer 
of world economics, Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills. Addressing a recent 
joint meeting of the boards of directors of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., Mr. Bullis referred 
to the agricultural surplus situation as the num- 
ber one mutual problem of Canada and the U.S., 
and expressed the opinion that it was likely to 
remain in first place for the foreseeable future. 

“Both countries,” said Mr. Bullis, “have agri- 
cultural production in excess of their domestic 
needs and both countries must have export outlets 
or must curb their own domestic production. Both 
are dollar countries and therefore they are more 
directly competitive in preferred export markets 
than is the case with Australia, Argentina, and 
other wheat producing nations. Both countries 
have built up larger than normal supplies, partly 
through above average yields over a period of 
years and partly because of encouragement to 
producers to enlarge their production. 

“In spite of these difficulties, neither Canada 
nor the U.S. has shown any inclination to com- 
mence cut-throat competition. True, both have 
been, and are now, aggressive sellers, and both are 
trying new sales devices to increase export flow. 
However, any competent observer must take note 
of the fact that each country has curbed its activi- 
ties sufficiently to prevent any real price warfare. 
Noteworthy is the fact that we have not gone 
to the International Wheat Agreement minimum 
prices, whereas most importing countries had an- 
ticipated a price war between Canada and the 
U.S. which would have carried world wheat prices 
not only down to, but actually below, International 
Wheat Agreement minimum levels. This is the 
significant fact in today’s agricultural situation 
and should give us considerable confidence for 
the immediate future.” 

Mr. Bullis observes that the rest of the world 
has gained in dollar and gold reserves because 
of new gold production of Canada and other gold 
producing areas, together with the willingness 
of the U.S. to allow its gold reserves to flow in 
moderate amount as a result of maintaining a 
high rate of imports. Freer currency convertibility 
and freer world trade, he believes, will increase 
the strength of the countries in the free world 
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and provide a firmer foundation for continued 
economic growth. 

Optimism is characteristic of Mr. Bullis in his 
estimates of economic outlook. He is usually justi- 
fied in the event, thus his expectations re- 
specting the behavior of Canada and the US. 
in meeting the general exigencies of economic 
experience, and in particular in dealing with their 
mutual problems of trade and industry, are not 
likely to meet contradiction. 
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It was Henry Clay who said, many years ago, 
that the most important legislation of the forma- 
tive years of our nation resulted from “concurrent 
majorities” from both political parties in Con- 
gress. So it has been in the past decade. In fact 
during the past year, the Democratic Party gave 
President Eisenhower the margin of support ne- 
cessary to enact the Administration’s program. 
So it appears to me that there will be little, if 
any, change in government attitude toward the 
really basic issues of national security, foreign 
policy and reciprocal trade. The sparks will fly, 
however, in other areas, where there is bound to 
be sword-clashing. I refer to tax policy, farm 
policy, public power, and amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations Act. But these political 
controversies will not, in my opinion, endanger 
the unity which is so necessary on foreign policy 
and security problems.—Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 
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WHAT MAKES FARM PROSPERITY 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON 
has won a lot of admiration— and support 
as the result of his sound, common sense approach 
to farm economics, marketing and production. He 
furnished a current example in a speech before the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, in Washington. 

Secretary Benson urged the educators to “help 
blow away the smokescreen” that farm income 
depends on federal policies and that farm prices 
are “made by bureaucrats.’ Rather, he said, in- 
come and prices depend more on the production 
and marketing methods farmers use. 

There is no easy panacea for agriculture. 
There is no magic formula that will set every- 
thing right. Patchwork remedies—-quack remedies 
—-patent medicine rernedies—are a dime a dozen, 
and that’s all some of them are worth. 

The Secretary said the average hog farmer 
raises six pigs per litter; the good farmer weans 
eight; the top farmer is shooting for 10. In IIli- 
nois last year, the top farmers on the better 
soils, but on the same size farm, earned $10,000 
more than the average farmer, according to Uni- 
versity of Illinois farm management records. The 
net income of 1,000 Iowa farmers who kept records 
in cooperation with the Extension Service was 
$8,353; but the top third earned a net income of 
$13,000—-or 60% more. 

Citing these figures, Secretary Benson told the 
college representatives: “I challenge you to tell 
farmers the truth—that becoming a top farmer 
doesn’t depend on what Washington does for him, 
but on what they do for themselves by adopting 
improved methods. .. . 
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“Top farm income is about 98% perspiration 
and about 2% government loan or payment.” 

Secretary Benson was not asking the educa- 
tional institutions to become politically involved, 
but said: “Surely you can present information 
factually and you can explain, objectively, the 
consequences of various courses of action in farm 
policies.” 

The Secretary told the meeting that agricul- 
ture is fundamentally sound and has no problems 
that reasonable men, using adequate resources, 
cannot solve. He said, however, that farmers must 
depend more and more on educational agencies, 
because farm production has changed vastly in 
recent years, requiring know-how and wise man- 
agement. 

“We must take research into the field, ex- 
plaining to farmers not only how to use it but 
why it is vitally important that they do use it,” 
he said, “Emphasis on market education will serve 
not only farmers, but trade groups, labor and all 
consumers.” 





BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF Lift 


POOR PRICING HAS COMPANY 


ROM his collateral reading in the business 

press the editor of the Hook-Up, which is the 
mouthpiece of the Millers National Federation, 
distills an obvious moral for the flour milling in- 
dustry. In the Chicago Tribune he saw these para- 
graphs in an account of a recent meeting of the 
packing industry: 

“W. W. McCallum, president of John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia., in addressing the general ses- 
sion, charged that far too many meat packers 
operate in the dark, hoping blindly that they will 
make a profit. 

“Materials are wasted, research is behind other 
industries, and the earnings record is a sorry one, 
said McCallum. He said the industry should at- 
tempt to establish a price structure in keeping 
with purchasing power of consumers and try to 
maintain it by sound selling policies instead of 
having a price structure that follows live stock 
prices changing daily and which many times, in 
a packer's eagerness for volume, are bid to un- 
economic levels. 

“Packers should make certain that each day's 
operations, and at the most each week's opera- 
tions, are conducted at a profit.” 

And these were the words of a writer in 
Barron's magazine, financially analyzing the tex- 
tile industry: 

“The industry's bete noir before World War II 
was over-production, or--as textile men prefer 
to regard it—-under-demand, Capacity built up in 
the thriving ‘twenties could not be sustained for 
a long time after 1929. But the prewar textile 
industry suffered from another, more deep-rooted 
ailment. Traditionally it had always been a busi- 
ness of small, independent operators, who relied 
on commission houses to dispose of their output. 
In consequence, it was highly vulnerable to cycli- 
cal fluctuation, When the selling agents were 
under pressure for fabric, volume and often profits 
ran high. When demand fell off the commission 
houses shopped around, and as a result prices 
were depressed, profits plummeting with them. 

“In such times, mills would often offer to pro- 
duce at a loss in order to get business. In fact, 
even in good times, many mills would accept the 
tiniest of profit margins in order to undercut 
competitors. Complaining of the persistence of this 
attitude even down to the present day, one com- 
pany executive recently remarked caustically: 
‘Textiles must be the only business in which 
manufacturers quote to customers prices they 
have already convinced themselves will lose the 
firm money’.” 

“Oh, yeah!" ejaculates the Hook-up. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Election Aftermath 


Canadian views on the recent US. 
elections have been aired in Canadian 
Grain Commentary, a weekly market 
report published by Toronto Eleva- 
tors, Ltd., and edited by Dr. T. W. 
Grindley, formerly a senior officer of 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The report states that the election 
results have been generally inter- 
preted as favoring a continuation of 
the administration's trend away from 
high, fixed farm supports and towards 
lower flexible supports. Eventually 
this should result in a reduction of 
the huge surpluses apparent in such 
items as wheat, cotton and oilseeds. 
The changes will be gradual, and par- 
tial because domestic farm prices are 
a vital political factor and both par- 
ties will be looking ahead to the 1956 
presidential election. 

The report continues: ‘While the 
Democratic gains raise some hopes of 
greater trade freedom and particular- 
ly fewer import restrictions on Cana- 
dian farm products, it is obvious that 
such changes will be delayed. In the 
near future, we must expect a con- 
tinued encouragement of farm prod- 
uct exports by heavy government sub- 
sidies. By this means of surplus dis- 
posal, the administration hopes to 
clear the bins and thereby put their 
domestic prices on a more realistic 
basis.” 

This process, it is felt, will hurt 
Canadian export trade, Recent cha- 
otic conditions in the world vegetable 
oil situation, it is asserted, can be di- 
rectly traced to U.S. surplus dumping 
abroad. In wheat and flour also, U.S. 
efforts to make export sales through 
subsidy and give-away programs ap- 
pear frantic and uneconomic. There is 
nothing in the election results to 
suggest an early correction of these 
actions, the report concludes, 


Ogilvie Group 


If the proposed purchase of at least 
80% of the common shares of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., goes 
through, and no one in the trade ex- 
pects it not to go through, the Ogilvie 
group will become the second largest 
in Canada, as far as flour milling 
capacity goes. It will rank only after 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
group. 

Both companies will gain some ma- 
jor advantages from integration of 
activities and the group will become 
of inereasing importance as the ex- 
pansionist program progresses. H. 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvies, 
points out that joint operation will 
mean that advantage can be taken of 
the most favorably located milling 
points in making shipments to each 
market. The scientific research for 
the development of new products, a 
major facet of Ogilvie activity, will be 
centralized and the Ogilvie diversifi- 
cation program can go ahead more 
comprehensively. 

Moreover, Mr. Davis states, the 
proposed exchange of shares will en- 
able Lake of the Woods shareholders 
to retain their investment in the 
milling industry through a Canadian 
group having enough financial 
strength and milling capacity to com- 
pete favorably in all available mar- 
kets. 


Grades 


The Grain Research Laboratory of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
expects that more than half the cur- 


rent Canadian wheat crop will be 
grade No. 4 Northern or better but 
that Nos. 1 and 2 Northern will be 
small grades. Among the other grades 
there will likely be a fairly large 
amount of No. 4 Special, a statutory 
grade providing for rusted and 
shrunken wheat that is otherwise 
reasonably sound and reasonably ma- 
tured. 

The laboratory states that weather- 
ing, immaturity, frost and low bushe}] 
weight will be the principal cause for 
degrading this year. 

Considered as a No. 3 and No. 4 
Northern crop, 1954 wheat will be 
lower in bushel weight and not much 
different in protein content from 1953 
wheat. Milling quality will not be 
quite as good this year, but baking 
strength is higher, absorption and 
gassing power are satisfactory and 
doughs handle well, the report states 

Despite the big drop in production 
this year Canada will have adequate 
stocks of good wheat from last year 
for use at home and for sale abroad 
At the close of the crop year 1953-54, 
about 380 million bushels were in 
terminal and country elevators and 
about 200 million bushels on farms. It 
is estimated that about 7% of this 
carryover is No. 1 Northern, about 
55% No. 2 and about 15% No. 3. This 
wheat is high in bushel weight and 


excellent in milling quality and there 
will be no difficulty in meeting the 
needs of millers and importers for 
many months to come. 


Crow's Nest 


In his report of arbitration pro- 
ceedings between the railways and 
the labor unions, Chief Justice Gor- 
don Sloan discussed the need for pro- 
viding additional operational revenue 
to finance the awards he recommend- 
ed. In doing so he spotlighted the 
vexed question of cheap grain freight 
rates authorized by parliament un- 
der the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. 
The chief justice feels that these low 
rates are directly responsible for the 
Canadian railways’ present financial 
troubles. 

The report shows that 443% of the 
physical volume of all railway freight 
traffic in 1952 was grain. The rail- 
ways moved this at a loss. About 75% 
of the grain was shifted at the low 
rate of half a cent a ton mile. This, 
the railways asserted, resulted in a 
direct loss to overhead of $65 million. 

The chief justice’s remarks have 
sparked discussion on the often ven- 
tilated proposal that the federal gov- 
ernment should subsidize the rail- 
ways’ grain business. The only other 
alternative is for the rates to be 
hiked to economic levels, an action 
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which would at once put Canadian 
grain in an unfavorable competitive 
position with other exporting coun- 
tries. 

The railways, it is understood, have 
suggested that subsidy of $25 millien 
would help put their books into the 
black. Political opinion, however, is 
that the government would not be 
prepared to go beyond $15 million. 

The special rates get their name 
from an agreement made between the 
government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways in 1897. Under this agree- 
ment the CPR undertook to reduce its 
rates on grain, flour and several other 
products shipped into or out of the 
prairie provinces in return for a sub- 
sidy for the construction of a line 
through the Crow’s Nest Pass in the 
Rocky Mountains from Lethbridge, 
Alta., to Nelson, B.C. 

The rates now apply only to grain 
and certain of its products but since 
1925 they have been effective on the 
Canadian National Railways as well 
as on the CPR. 

The chief justice observed that the 
rates were a matter of national poli- 
cy, this policy being that Canada’s 
staple industry, western grain grow- 
ing, must be maintained by a freight 
subsidy giving it lower costs and 
therefore, a better competitive posi- 
tion in the world markets. The cost 
of this national policy, the chief jus- 
tice said, should not be borne by a 
segment of the economy, namely the 
railways, the shippers and the em- 
ployees, but should be absorbed, to 
some extent, by the national treas- 
ury. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Import Estimates 


The agricultural committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
which has its headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland, estimates that the coun- 
tries of western Europe will have a 
joint import requirement of bread 
grains of 14.2 million tons in the pe- 
riod July, 1954 to June, 1955, This 
represents an increase of 1.7 million 
tons over the 1953-54 requirement. 
The amount available for export will 
be about 2 million tons, the same as 
the preceding year with France ex- 
porting more and Turkey less. 

The commission reports that while 
the quantity harvested in Western 
Europe is not much below that of 
1953, the quality is poor and large 
amounts will have to be used as ani- 
mal feed, 

For some years the commission has 
been advocating the making of an in- 
ternational grain agreement between 
Russia on the one hand and the im- 
porting countries of western Europe 
on the other. Previous attempts have 
failed, either because the Russian 
asking price was too high or supplies 
were not available in sufficient quan- 
tity. However, the officials responsi- 
ble, including Gunnar Myrdal, the 
secretary, have not lost hope of see- 
ing their plan come to fruition. The 
commission's reports cannot be writ- 
ten off as biased for it is an impor- 
tant inter-government body for the 
furthering of trade. On the other 
hand, whenever reports are provided 
by Russian members, there is a feel- 
ing that perhaps the position is over- 
stated. 

The report claims that because of 
the extension of the areas devoted to 
cereals and a large increase in yields 


in Siberia, Kazakhstan and the Urals 
the grain harvest in the Soviet union 
is somewhat higher than last-year, 
despite bad weather and an acknow- 
ledged reduction in the Ukraine. 

In 1953-54, the commission states, 
Russia exported more than 3 million 
tons of bread grains of which 900,060 
tons went into western European 
countries. The Russian representa- 
tives at the commission’s headquar- 
ters state that the same amount will 
be available this year, provided they 
can be paid in acceptable counter- 
part goods. It is estimated also that 
the eastern European countries will 
need to import 2 million tons bread 
grains. 


Free Bread 


Other reports, from independent 
sources, are less optimistic about the 
results of the Russian harvest. The 
stories carried by the official news- 
papers still betray an air of boastful- 
ness in recounting the results al- 
though greater stress is placed on the 
potential rather than on actuality. 

No matter how much has been pro- 
duced and how much can be exported 
this year, the Russian authorities 
cannot deny that in many parts of 
their vast country there are frequent 
bread shortages. 

It is impolite to disbelieve official 
statements and there is no doubt that 
if the Russians set their minds on ex- 
porting 3 million tons of bread grains, 
they will do so, They will not say, 
however, how many of their own in- 
habitants are to go without bread in 
order to implement this program. 

The Communists have a long way 
to go before they can carry out their 
plan of making bread as free as water 
to everybody. 


Sir Norman Vernon 


At the annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., in London re- 
cently, W. Garfield Weston, the Ca- 
nadian industrialist and chairman of 
the group, paid a tribute to Sir Nor- 
man Vernon, who is in charge of the 
company’s vast flour buying opera- 
tions. 

Describing Sir Norman's lifetime 
experience of the flour milling in- 
dustry and the world wheat markets 
Mr. Weston said: “When, just over a 
year ago the government removed 
its controls of the flour milling in- 
dustry and of the buying of wheat, 
we found ourselves well prepared to 
deal with the new circumstances and 
our deliberations were greatly as- 
sisted by Sir Norman.” 

Sir Norman, formerly a director of 
Sipplers, Ltd., the British flour mill- 
ing group and a past president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, visited Canada earlier 
this year. 


U.K. Mill Wages 


Flour mill operatives in the U.K. 
have been given an increase in pay 
ranging from 7/6, or $1.05 at the 
official exchange rate of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling, to 10/- or $1.40. The 
increase was given after a wage 
claim had been submitted by the em- 
ployees to the National Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Flour Milling 
Industry. 

Weekly pay for a first rollerman, 
depending on the size of the mill and 
its location, now runs from 161/- to 
180/- or $22.54 to $25.20. Laborers 
get from 133/6 to 140/- or $18.69 to 
$19.60. 
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Judge (to amateur yegg): “So they 
caught you with this bundle of silver- 
ware. Whom did you plunder?” 

Yegg: ‘Two fraternity houses, Your 
Honor.” 

Judge (to Sergeant): “Call up the 
downtown hotels and distribute this 


stuff.’ 
¢?¢¢ 

A naval officer fell overboard. He 
was rescued by a deck hand. The 
officer asked how he could reward 
him. 

“The best way, sir,” replied the 
gob, “is to say nothing about it. If 
the other fellows knew I'd pulled you 
out, they’d chuck me in.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
A college education seldom hurts a 
man if he’s willing to learn a little 
after he graduates. 
¢¢¢ 
Son: “Dad, what was your great- 
est ambition when you were a kid?” 
Dad: “To wear long pants. And 
I’ve had my wish. If there is any- 
body else in this country who wears 
his pants longer than I do, Id like 


to see him.” 
eo @ 
One crying need of humanity is a 
reducing diet for fatheads. 
¢$¢¢ 
All a woman needs to be successful 
are two good lines—one a man can 
listen to, and the other he can look at. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Bartender: <A_ psychiatrist 
wears an apron. 
¢¢¢ 
A home town is the place where 
people wonder how you got as far as 


you have. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Man blames fate for other acci- 
dents but feels personally responsible 
when he makes a hole in one. 
$e ¢ 
When the world needs is a closer 
agreement on what the world needs. 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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AFMA Survey Group 
Forecasts Adequate 
Supplies of Feed 


CHICAGO—A significant increase 
in hog numbers, a small increase in 
milk cows, commercial broilers and 
laying hens, and decreases in other 
classes of livestock and poultry on 
farms are indicated for the 1954-55 
feeding year. 

These conclusions were reached re- 
cently by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.’s Feed Survey Com- 
mittee, which met in Chicago for 
two days to analyze feed supplies and 
use during the next 12 months. 

Total feed use was estimated at 
some 125 million tons for 1954-55, 
which is well within the indicated 
total supply. 

The committee pointed out that 
for the feed year 1954-55, total sup- 
plies of grains, oilseed meals and by- 
products for feed in the US. are 
large, despite drouth in some areas. 
Assuming much of the large carry- 
over of corn is available at a price, 
total supplies for feed amount to 
almost 140 million tons. This com- 
pares with 117 million tons actually 
fed during 1953-54 and the indicated 
use of 125 million tons in 1954-55. 
The grains, particularly corn, are in 
relatively more abundant supply 
than are the high protein feeds. 


Protein Feed Deficit 

The AFMA committee, made up of 
outstanding college men, said a close 
analysis of the feed supply and use 
picture indicates adequate supplies 
of feed grains and other low protein 
concentrates, but a calculated deficit 
of high protein feeds. The calculated 
deficit amounts to less than 5%, 
whereas the supply of grains and 
millfeeds exceeds estimated usage by 
more than 10%. 

The drouth, now in its third year, 
has spread to additional areas. The 
feeding rates used in calculations in 
the committee report on feed use 
contemplate more than the usual 
movement of feedstuffs from areas of 
surplus production to areas of short 
feed supply. 

The 1954-55 AFMA Feed Survey 
Committee included 23 members from 
colleges throughout the country. The 
committee was divided into various 
sub-committees, each covering a cer- 
tain aspect of the feed situation. 
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NEBRASKA CONSTRUCTION 
BEAVER CITY, NEBR.—The Ro- 
gers Grain Co. here has started con- 
struction on a new 140-ft grain ele- 
vator, which is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the end of January. Toews 
Construction Co. of Hastings has the 
contract. The 10-tank elevator will 
have total capacity of 160,000 bu. 
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False Wireworms 


Damage Kansas Fields 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Harry 
R. Bryson, entomologist at Kansas 
State College here, has reported dam- 
age by false wireworms in fields in 
Dickinson, Mitchell and Cloud coun- 
ties, and some Southwest Kansas 
areas. 

False wireworms are larvae of 
large black beetles found in wheat- 
fields in the summer. They eat wheat 
left in the field and weed seeds dur- 
ing the late summer. When wheat is 
planted in comparatively dry soil, 
they often eat the germ of the seed. 

False wireworms cause no trouble 
in years of adequate moisture, Mr. 
Bryson said, but are a problem this 
year because of prolonged drouth 
conditions in the areas affected. 
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Canadian Biscuit Industry 


Production Continues Up 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s biscuit in- 
Custry produced more biscuits and ice 
cream cones last year than in 1952, 
but the value of shipments of all 
products were slightly lower than the 
preceding year’s all-time peak. The 
industry’s output, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics, has increased 
Steadily since the war and the $75,- 
515,408 worth of products shipped in 
1953 was nearly 250% over the 1945 
production value of $32,047,311. In 
1952, shipments were valued at $75,- 
650,100. 

The industry shipped less cake 
last year than in 1952 with the com- 
parative values being $1,844,232 and 
$2,106,294, respectively. Output of 
bulk sugar confectionery declined to 
1,041,134 lb. worth $285,350 from 1,- 
583,876 Ib. valued at $455,740. 

The industry used $34,603,257 worth 
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of flour, shortening, lard, chocolate, 
coconut and other materials in 1953 
compared with $35,253,637 worth in 
1952. Fuel and electricity costs in- 
creased to $1,040,716 from $861,745, 
and the payroll rose to $14,271,755 
from $13,017,891. Employment in- 
creased to 6,781 from 6,181. 
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CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICK” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





















There is a lot to be nid for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills af: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent everage wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

the Thanksgiving Day holiday, dur- 
ing which sales offices were closed. 
However, the dominant idea among 
bakers appeared to be the fact that 
the market is well above the levels 
at which needs were covered previ- 
ously, and waiting seems indicated. 
Most of them want to hold off until 
after the first of the year to see 
what happens. 

A tug-of-war seems in the picture, 
with bakers struggling between low 
inventories and price levels at which 
they are reluctant to buy. 

Family flour business fell below 
what normatly is expected for a 
Thanksgiving week, but a good level 
of buying is expected to be main- 
tained for the remainder of the year. 
The price was unchanged. 

Soft wheat millers reported busi- 
ness was of a fill-in variety, with 
buyers reluctant to book ahead. Most 
of the bookings were for small 
amounts for early shipment. Mostly 
cracker and cookie flour was sold, 
with clears searce and relatively high 
in price, Clears up to 80% ash in 
some markets are at only a small 
discount under straights. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring top 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard $6.65@ 
7.15, clear $6@6.60; hard winter 
short $6.45@6.70, 95% patent $6.40@ 
6.60, clear $5.60@5.65; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.09@7.65, 
standard $6.39@7.30, clear $5.50@ 
5.86. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
continued slack pace in flour sales 
last week. Bookings were mostly for 
a week to 10 days ahead, with small 
lost purchases being made from day 
to day. The holiday was somewhat of 
a factor in the slow business, Pack- 
aged woods were still in good demand. 

Quotations Nov. 26: In 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.55, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.60. In 100- 
Ib. papers: bakers, cake $7.45, pastry 
$5.70, soft winter straights $5.80, 
clears $5.30; hard winter short $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears, $5.60; spring 


short $7.25, standard $7.15, clears 
$6.95 
East 
Buffalo: Spring wheat flour de- 


clined 11¢ last week. The drop was 
attributed to a little improvement 
in feed recoveries and easier pre- 
miums on cash wheat at Minneapolis. 

Sales were light at the lower levels 
as buyers are still resisting current 
values. What sales were made were 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 2¢, and 


the .sales pattern was similar to 
spring wheat. 
Farmers are currently offering 


very little wheat for sale, and mills 
are having difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies, 

It is believed that farmers are re- 
taining their crop for income tax 
purposes. Users think that lower 
prices can be expected after the first 
of the year when farmers will begin 
to release their stocks. 

Meanwhile bakeries are withhold- 
ing large-scale commitments and are 
content to replenish their needs with 
small orders. 


First clears were unchanged and 
sales were light. Soft wheat flour 
both cake and pastry--was unchanged 
and sales were light. 

There were some export sales made 
during the week. Israel came into 
the market Nov. 24 and the Scandi- 
navian countries are expected to place 
orders for flour. 

Output of flour was slightly above 
a week earlier and a year ago. Mill 
running time ranged from five to 
seven days. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.86@8.01, short 
$7.4107.56, standard $7.3607.46, 
straight $7.31, first clear $6.6870 6.71; 
hard winter short $7.16@7.18, stand- 
ard $6.96@7.08, first clear $6.66; soft 
winter short patent $8.11@8.14, 
standard $7.39@7.41, straight $6014 
6.10, first clear, $5.36@5.55. 

New York: Local flour markets 
were very dull here last week with 
interest of bakers and jobbers con- 
centrated on hand-to-mouth buying 

Many buyers are relinquishing 
hopes for attractive offerings within 
the immediate future and are re- 
signed to conservative replacement 
policies. It is generally expected that 
marketing activity will expand after 
the Christmas and New Year holi 
days. 

Some in the trade requiring replen- 
ishment booked smal! lots, but most 
drew upon steadily decreasing bal- 
ances. All flour types were slow 
Strong types of clears continued tight 
and drew some inquiry. 

It was reported that some mills 
with spring and hard winter units 
were offering hard winters with op- 
tion to convert to springs on the 
premise price differences will tend to 


narrow. This report failed to receive 
confirmation. 

At the close of the week spring 
wheat flours declined 11¢, and south- 
western wheat flours dropped 9¢. 

Quotations Nov. 26: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.93@8.03, 
standard patents $7.38@7.48, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $695@7.07, standard patents 
$6.75 @6.87; high ratio soft winters 
$6.65@7.95, straights $5.70@6. 

Boston: Flour prices declined in the 
local market last week with springs 
bearing the brunt of the pressure. 
Springs finished 12¢ lower on most 
grades, first clears being the excep- 
tion, gaining 2¢ on the outside of 
the price range. Hard winters were 
relatively steady, fluctuating in a 
narrow range and finally closing 1/ 
net lower for the week. Most grades 
of soft wheat flours were unchanged, 
eastern straights being the only type 
to show any movement with a 5¢ 
drop. 

Business was reported as fairly 
good with the bulk of the buying in- 
terest shown in the hard winters 
which in some cases had coverage 
through February. On springs most 
of the activity was confined to re- 
placement business for immediate or 
nearby requirements. In this type of 
flour, the feeling prevailed that the 
wheat supply situation would become 
much improved, if not heavy, after 
the turn of the year. This thinking 
was predicated on the theory that 
many wheat growers were holding 
back for tax purposes. On the cake 
flours, trading interest was practi- 
cally dormant, probably due to the 
satisfaction of the holiday needs. 
Most buyers in this category, how- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 


1954-55 Through Nov. 12, 


(1,000 metric 

Importing U.S 

countries Wheat Flour 
Austria ... eres 10.5 
Kelgium 21.6 4.1 
Bolivia ° 11,0 6.3 
Brazil . ee 200.0 
Ceylon . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba veiees “Fr 13.2 32.6 
Denmark .. 
lbom. Republic 
Beuador P 
Egypt . 
El Salvador : 9 ) 
Germany vets 374.5 136.1 
Gireece P 
Guatemala , 26.0 
Halts ...s ¢ ° 11.3 
Honduras .. 1.4 
Iceland ane 1 ; 
India . . 24.7 
Indonesia 1.7 
Ireland 10.6 27.4 
DEE ea view eceusee 9.6 
SOROR posse 86.4 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon ...... 4.4 
Liberia .. 
Mexico “Me 
Netherlands edie 55.2 56.8 8.3 
New Zealand ‘ 74.0 
Nicaragua es 1.6 
NOPWAY cece ones 35.9 18.9 
Panama : ° ..2 
5, SOUR ERER TET 9 
Philippines ....... en 35.8 
Portugal .... 39.8 . 8 
Saudi Arabia cae 
South Africa . . 55.9 
BHOIM ». ccerses 
Switzerland 
Vatican City ; 
Venezuela beens l 16.4 
Yugoslavia 


Wheat 


243.2 710.6 


Totals ... 


tincludes 10,200 metric 


tons in 


Australia 
Flour 


69.2 


1954 


wheat equivalent) 
Totals 


Wheat Flour 


Combined 
Wh.-Fl 


Canada 
Wheat Flour 
34.7 45.2 
199.9 8.5 221.5 12.6 234.1 
11.0 3 16.3 
200 0 
0 31.0 310 

6.6 14 14 

2 9.8 23.4 $3.4 65 


66.1 103.5 ' 103.5 
49 ne 
288.7 375 


~a* 


260.4 


96.5 96.5 oti 
9.7 9.7 

25.3 1 

98.5 98.5 


1,693.1 





127.0 3,373.9 $49.6 +3,823.5 


tons sold by France to Egypt, the only sale reported by France 


ever, have been fairly well covered 
at lower prices than prevail today. 
Another factor is that the average 
buyer is seemingly convinced that 
this type of flour is full high and 
more likely to drop rather than ad- 
vance. 

Quotations Nov. 27: Spring 
patents $7.45@7.55, standards $7.35 
@745, high gluten $7.90@8, first 
clears $6.72@7.07; hard winter short 
patents $7.04@7.14, standards $6.84 
@6.94; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.12, high ratio $6.67@8.07: 
family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: Thanksgiving Day 
items moved in fairly good volume to 


short 


afford some relief from the recent 
lethargy in retail sales of baked 
goods in this area, but the holiday 


itself proved the usual deterrent to 
flour purchases and-—-except for some 
takings of hard winters early in the 
week—dealings remained on a quiet 
basis, with very little interest shown 
in forward commitments since price- 
consciousness continued as the prin- 
cipal stumbling block to a broadening 
of activity. 

Attention was focused on hard win- 


ters by reports that larger bakers 
were taking sufficient amounts to 
cover themselves for around two 


months, but this leadership failed to 
stimulate orders from small and 
moderate-sized operators, and many 
of them continued on the hand-to- 
mouth basis they have pursued re- 
cently—-a policy formulated on the 
reasoning that the market is overdue 
for a downward correction and they 
want to be in a position to take full 


advantage of the situation, if and 
when it develops. 

Some of the confidence in the 
prospect of a sharp reduction in 


postings was shaken by the pick-up 
in export sales of both grain and 
flour, but with hard winters holding 
their ground only a shade below sea- 
sonal highs, the feeling was that a 
longer postponement of _ replenish- 
ments was a calculated risk. The con- 
tinued wide premium of springs over 
hard winters kept dealings in the 
former on a reduced scale so that mill 
representatives and various other ob- 
servers were concurrent in the opin- 
ion that a large buying potential ex- 
ists in both types of flour. 

Quotations Nov. 27: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.40@ 
7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7, standard $6.80@6.90; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.75, nearby 
$5.25 @5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all patents 
continued to be small last week. It 
was stated that jobbers’ sales to 
both wholesale and retail bakers in 
some instances were good, sales hav- 
ing been in hard Kansas patents. 

Directions were “fairly good” to 
“very good.” In family patents there 
was a little more sales activity as 
some jobbers made replacements of 
stocks quite depleted in retail estab- 
lishments during the days previous 
to the Thanksgiving holidays. Last 
week found settlement of the one- 
year-old department store strike. As 
this strike is conservatively estimated 








November 30, 1954 


to have cost Pittsburgh a loss of $60 
million in business, both wholesale 
and retail bakers were pleased. 

Quotations Nov. 27: Hard winter 
standard patent $6 6676.86, medium 
patent $6.71@6.91, short patent $6.81 
@7.01; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.23@7.42, medium patent $7.28 
a 7.47, short patent $7.33@7.52, clears 
$6.23@7.01, high gluten $7.63@7.98; 
family patents, advertised brands $8 
@8.30, other brands $7.75@7.97; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.90@8.14. 


South 


New Orleans: Pronounced dullness 
was felt in flour business last week 
in the wake of a spurt of activity 
during the preceding week. The ma- 
jority of the baking trade is now 
protected to the end of the year, and 
consequently buyers are staying on 
the side lines until more favorable 
prices are available. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the limited business, generally in the 
amount of one to two carlots for im- 
mediate shipment and in some cases 
p.d.s. Northern springs, on the other 
hand, were exceptionally quiet fol- 
lowing recent slightly more active 
bookings. 

Soft winters from Illinois, Missouri 
and Michigan met with poor demand, 
particularly the latter, and cracker 
and cookie bakers, who are the larg- 
est users of soft winters, showed no 
interest whatsoever. The majority of 
these concerns are contracted at 
lower values to the end of the year. 
Cake flour business just about held 
its own, with scattered interest being 
shown for either nearby or future 
purchases. Reports show that retail 
cake sales show a slight improvement. 

Export flour business continues 
rather poor, with only a very mod- 
erate run of business to the Americas. 
The Netherlands’ inquiries did not 
materialize in business as the price 
basis was sharply under mill quota- 
tions. 

Quotations Nov. 26, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50@6.70, 
standard $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25 
“5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.30, standard $7@7.25, 
first clear $6.2506.95, high gluten 
$7.60 @7.85; soft wheat short patent 
$5.8006.10, straight $5.45@5.70, first 
clear $5.7546.10, high ratio cake 
$6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
07.35, pastry $6.50 6.60 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week, with prices fluctuating in 
a narrow range, mostly in sympathy 
with the daily movements of the 
wheat market. While export business 
is not heavy, the volume of month- 
to-month commitments heavier 
than the corresponding tonnage a 
year ago, and the business is fairly 
well spread, over a period of months, 
among the various Coast mills. In- 
terior mills manage to hold up at 
about the usual pace, and production 
is a bit higher than it was a year ago 
at this time. Family patent $8.15, 
bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.53, pastry 
$6.41 

Portland: Flour production remains 
fairly constant in the Pacific North- 
west, although orders are more on a 
day-to-day basis. Some limited export 
business is being done with the 
Philippines, but aggregate volume is 
very limited. Occasionally the Army 
steps in for small purchases, but only 
a few of the mills share in it. Do- 
mestic bookings are fairly good, with 
the larger buyers well covered and 
the smaller ones coming in for near- 
by requirements steadily. Production 


is 
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of domestic mills is holding up, but 
export mills are not doing too well, 
especially the smaller ones in the in- 
terior. 

Quotations Nov. 27: High gluten 
$7.68, all Montana $7.49, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.65, bluestem bakers 
$7.31, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.16, whole wheat 100% $6.86, gra- 
ham $6.43, cracked wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The U.K. do- 
mestic flour market is reported as 
steady, but Canadian mills are not 
sharing in the business to any ap- 
preciable extent. At the time of the 
five week dock strike some normal 
users of imported flour decided to 
cover themselves by booking with the 
home mills, and until these orders 
are cleared, there will be a slowdown 
in the demand for Canadian. Some 
of the imported sales recorded were 
made at a discount under replace- 
ment cost and this represented most 
of the activity. Prices firmed in line 
with higher freight charges and this 
has kept buying interest to a mini- 
mum. 

In other markets the Canadian 
mills continued to book orders, but 
no business was described as excep- 
tional. A West Indian customer made 
a call for 16,000 bags, and he split 
the business among 15 Canadian mills 
with no one getting a satisfactory 
share or a satisfactory price. Trini- 
dad is an expected entrant into the 
market, and here again it is expected 
that the buyers will be flooded with 
tenders from both Canadian and U.S 
mills. 

The smaller mills appear to be the 
hardest hit by the current conditions. 

The domestic market has steadied, 
although the demand is not heavy. 
Quotations Nov. 27: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98’s_ cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers, $8 50% 
9 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is small. The price of wheat, recently 
advanced, prevents the small miller 
from competing with others who 
were able to lay in reserves at a 
lower price when the harvest started. 
Quotations Nov. 27: Export $3.55 per 
100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat can be attracted off 
the farms but growers are not show- 
ing an eagerness to trade, Quotations 
Nov. 27: $1.40@1.42 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour business is 
being maintained at a fairly steady 
volume, and new business worked to 
all destinations for the week ended 
Nov. 25 amounted to just under 187,- 
000 bbl. Again most of the business 
was made up of a number of small 
lots to several destinations and in- 
cluded 60,000 bbl. for IWA buyers. 
Domestic trade continues good and 
mills are operating six days a week. 
Prices are holding firm. 

Quotations Nov. 27: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: New export business in 
Canadian flour remained extremely 
slow for exporters out of this port 
last week. Mills had a chance to sell 
a considerable volume in Indonesia, 
but the terms were such that Ca- 
nadian shippers did not feel it would 
be good business. 

A cable from Djakarta during the 
week advised that the import control 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 








(Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib) 


Chicago Mpls Kans, City t8t. Louts Buffalo 
Spring family , 6..8 $6.75@8.05 8 “ $ “a $ @ &.30 
Spring top patent 6.75 @7.25 .-@ . a“ " a 
Spring high gluten a 7.16@7.26 u “ T6804 
Spring short a 6.75 @6.86 “ “7.25 7.4. @7.56 
Spring standard 6.65@7.15 6.61@6.76 “ @716 7.36@7,.46 
Spring straight @ avo one “a u 7.31 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.60 6.9194 6.16 u wé6.o5 6.O8@6.71 
liard winter family w8.15 u 6.55 @7.80 78.00 “ 
Hard winter short 6.45 @6.70 a“ 6.18@ 6.21 26.560 T.16@7.18 
Hard winter standard 6.40@6.60 a 6.08@ 6.11 “76.55 6.96@7.08 
Hard winter first clear 5.60@5.65 “a 5.00@5.156 @5.60 6.06 
Soft winter family a a " #655 “ 
Soft winter short patent 7.09 @7.65 “ u ' S.1L@8.14 
Soft winter standard 6.39 @7.30 “ a“ “ 7.39@7.41 
Soft winter straight a “ “a 75.89 6.01@6,10 
Soft winter first clear 5005.86 a a a6.30 6.36@756.55 
Rye flour, white 1.90 @5.00 4.610 4.65 uw @5.23 5.50@56.60 
Rye flour, dark L85@4.27 3863.90 " W448 4.7560 4.85 
Granular blend bulk a“ 7.500 7.65 “ u" “ 
New York Phila HRoston Pitteburgh *New Orl 
Spring family . $ @8.40 a 5 W.12 $8.000@ 8.90 6 “ 
Spring high gluten 7T.93@8.03 7.90% 8.00 T.90@8.00 T.GS@7.98 T.60@ 7.85 
Spring short - “ 7.40@7.50 7.46@7.66 7.33@7.62 7.1647.30 
Spring standard 7.38@7.48 7.367.456 6G 7.46 7.23@7.42 7.007.225 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.05 6.904 7.00 T2@7.07 6.23@7.01 6.2696.96 
Hard winter short 6.95@7.07 6.90@ 7.00 7.040 7.14 O.81@7.01 6.500 6.70 
Hard winter standard 6.75 6.87 6.80@76.90 6.84@6.94 6666.86 6.356.650 
Hard winter first clear a“ “a a“ u" 5.255.065 
Soft winter short patent a “ “ “ 5.80@ 6,10 
Soft winter straight 1. 70@ 6.00 aa AT@é.12 a 6.46476.70 
Soft winter first clear “ “ a a“ 5.75@6.10 
Rye flour, white 6.30@6.46 6.35@5.45 u 5.20@56.351 u 
Rive flour, dark « “ a 1.450 4.57 a 
Semolina blend, bulk S.72@ 8.82 “ “ as.62 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent $ #815 Spring top patent $11.00 @11.60 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem 7.27 Bakers &8.50@ 9.00 9.65@ 995 
Bakery grades “7.53 Winter exportet ” 3.65 a 
Pastry 16.41 
*100-1b. papers. tl00-ib, export cottons, fa.s. Montreal-Halifax, **kor delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary, TBakery 


wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery 


ummarized from the 
packed in 100-Ib 


market 


ton sacks, f.o.b, at 


Chicago Minneapoll Buffalo 


Kran $16.00@ 46.50 $43.50@ 44.00 649.500 50.25 

Standard midds 16.500 48.50 14.00@ 44.50 51.00@561.50 

Miour midds 4.50@55.50 51.00@53.00 40 00@ 61.00 

hed dog 58.00@59.00 1.00@56.00 40.000 62.00 
Kansas City St. Louis rt Worth 

Bran $42.25042.75 $45.00@45.50 $48.50@49.50 

Shorts 16.00@ 46.50 19.75 @50.26 ° 00% 53.00 

Mill run “ “ “ 

Kran Shorts 

Toronto $48.00@50.00 $52,000 54.00 

Winnipes 12.00@ 47.00 16.000 560.00 


reviewr 


based on car 


indicated pointe 


Vhiladelphia 
| 


w55.00 


@ 57.00 
“ 
“67 oo 


New Orleans 


’ 


oo” 
“a 


7.00 


Hoston 
' @58.00 
when 
a 
“ 
mttle 
» u 
a 
wii 


Middlings 
$58. 0007 60,00 
Loom 65.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets tn 





cents per bushel: 


WHEAT VLAXNSEED 
Minneapolis -—- Chicago Kausas City Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec Mar May July lec Mar Muay ex Mar 
hard hard hard 
Nov 22 244% 237% 220% 228% 225% in% 2 235% 220% 434 a9 
Nov. 23 244% 237% 226% 228% 226 213% 2 134% 229% 334 139 
Nov. 24 244% 2381 7% 220% 226% ##214% 235 125% 230% 331% 338 
Nov 25 HOLIDAY 
Nov. 26 245% 230% 227% 229% 227% 214% 236 46 oe 3 | mt | 335% 
7--CORN- -—_—_— RYB— - - rc OA Peewee 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dee Mar Dec May Dee May lec Mar Dec May 
Nov. 22 156 160% 129% 134 1 ‘ 128% 131% 43 a3% 76% m% 
Nov. 23 ..156% 160% 128! 132% 123 127% 132% 83% a3% 75% 76% 
Nov. 24 156 160% 128% 133% 124% 129% 132% KA 54% 765% 76% 
Nov, 25 HOLIMIAY F) 
Nov, 26 156% 161% 127 131% 122% 128% 131% a3% a4 76% 76% 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the U.8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Nov, 20, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat Com + Oats r Kye -~Tiarley 
1954 1953 1954 1963 1954 1953 1964 1963 1964 1963 
Baltimore 5,568 6,370 2,171 2,727 ' 216 ‘ 82 127 
Boston 248 100 27 
buffalo 19,273 15,634 2,376 3,081 2,743 4,991 420 145 1444 §22 
A float 10,508 3,37 S38 313 563 745 133 
Chicago 11,882 17,689 9,106 6,283 2,429 3,873 7,090 1,000 ia6 O7s 
Afloat 1,779 607 1,024 
louluth 30,847 38,303 1,697 3,045 4,768 643 921 Aa4 4,779 1,962 
Afloat 2,335 
Enid »2,961 41,993 11 
rt. Worth 16,828 18,08 179 290 ‘ o4 " 11 ‘ a0) 
Galveston 4,868 3,973 
Hutchinson 28,079 23,248 
Indianapolis $3 78 2,582 197 ts 41 i4 
Kansaae City 6,761 O16 620 12 121 isa iat 2 i7 
Milwaukee 1,084 49 13 767 471 124 1,899 
Minneapolis 24,079 940 4,830 6,214 4,461 gil 168 912 744 
New Orleans 958 269 10% 11 17 
New York 1,31° 177 124 } i 
Afloat 17,050 
Omaha 17,320 2,078 310 1,801 1,607 i 7 
Peoria . 89 3 415 132 74 
Philadelphia 855 283 ” ‘ 4 
Sioux City 1,066 1 725 437 On 10 i! 
St. Joseph 7 1 1,143 483 244 6% 
St. Louis 3 3,576 471 165 or é2 
Wichita 21,979 2 
Lakes 481 656 1¢ ane 
Canals 14 245 106 
Totals 380,368 306,127 31,872 36,719 20,644 17,670 11,7 668 13,716 9,379 
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NEW AUBREY MILL—A new feed mill, now under construction, will re- 
place the Aubrey Feed Mills plant at Louisville which was destroyed by 
fire July 1. Completion is expected by late spring. The unit will have a 
capacity of 1,200 tons, which together with production at three other mills, 
will give the company dally capacity of 1,800 tons a day. It will be of concrete 
and stee! fireproof construction, with push-button and electronic batch mixing 
systems installed. The picture above is an architects drawing of the mill. 








ILLINOIS FEED ASSN, ELECTS — Quintin Siemer, left, Siemer Milling Co., 
Teutopolis, IL, was elected president of the Illinois Feed Assn. at the annual 
convention held jointly with the Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. in 
Springfield Nov. 8-4, Other officers, left to right, are Gale Baker, Baker’s 
Feed Store, Charleston; W. H. Hinkle, Faultless Milling Co., Springfield, 
treasurer; and Dean M. Clark, Chicago, executive secretary. 





CANADIAN AGENT — Strong-Scott, Ltd., Winnipeg, has been appointed 
exclusive Canadian agent for the complete line of machinery of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. The Canadian firm, which has no connection 
with the Strong-Scott company of Minneapolis, maintains offices in Calgary, 
Alberta, Toronto and Chatham, Ont., and its representatives cover all of 
Canada. The company will handle Sprout-Waldron pelleting, conveying, 
grinding, mixing, pneumatic and other equipment, Machinery and parts 
will be stocked at the Winnipeg plant. In the above picture, Strong-Scott, 
Ltd., salesmen and engineers study at pellet mill in the Sprout-Waldron 
factory at a recent sales conference. Left to right, R. W. Maddock, L. A. 
Storey, W. B. Hawcroft, W. 8S. Linton, W. R. Shane, L. Edwards, R. D. Gal- 
braith, Ralph Feigles (Sprout-Waldron plant superintendent), J. R. Houston 


and H, J. Harris. 


office in Indonesia is prepared to issue 
import licenses on flour on a 12- 
month credit basis, payment to be 
made 12 months after receipt of sight 
drafts. These sight drafts and docu- 
ments would go to the Bank of Indo- 
nesia. Any mills interested were 
asked to cable quotations and quanti- 
ties to their Djakarta repreesntatives 
for submission to the import control 
office there by Nov. 30. 

It was the feeling of all Canadian 
mills contacted that such business 
could not be contemplated. First, it 
would be disrupting the usual prac- 
tices in flour export, and, secondly, 
there was no actual guarantee by the 
3ank of Indonesia to pay these drafts 

There were reports in local export 
circles that one large international 
grain firm had sold 15,000 tons of 
Australian flour on these terms and 
also that a large American mill was 
prepared to ship several thousand 
tons from the Pacific coast on the 
same basis 

While Canadian mills were not pre- 
pared to extend such long credits for 
their flour, they did explore the pos- 
sibilities of making a barter deal, 
but apparently nothing came of it 
Australian flour prices are said to be 
20 to 30% below the best Canadian 
ideas. Another factor is that the pres- 
ent ocean freight from here to Djak- 
arta is $19 per ton, and this rate is 
an emergency one effective only until 
Dec, 31 with indications that in view 
of the general advance in ocean 
freights, a higher fee might be 
charged, 

Interest by Hong Kong buyers was 
reported spotty. Supplies of Austral- 
ian flour coming into the colony have 
been shut off by the labor strike in 
Australia, and importers are wary 
about taking any position for fear 
the strike might be settled quickly 

Information from Manila is to the 
effect that the Philippine authorities 
have repealed the 17% exchange tax 
on all wheat flour imports, effective 
Oct. 21. It is not retroactive. The 
reaction on the part of Manila im- 
porters was one of pleasant surprise 
since they did not expect the govern- 
ment to forego the tax which would 
have yielded some 700,000 pesos an- 
nually 

The domestic flour situation here 
remains unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First 
patents $11.10 in jute 98’s and $11.20 
in cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour, $14.25 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Higher quotations pre- 
vailed early this week, although local 
buying was not reported heavy. Bet- 
ter feed demand is anticipated now 
that snow and colder weather have 
arrived. Pressure of track supplies 
experienced early last week appears 
to have disappeared. Quotations Nov 
29: Bran $43.50@44, standard midds 
$44 @ 44.50, flour midds. $51053, red 
dog $54 a56 

Kansas City: Bran moved sharply 
higher after Thanksgiving Day with 
a light volume of offerings available 
and a fairly good demand. Shorts also 
were stronger, but not to the extent 
of bran. Quotations Nov. 29: Bran 
$42.25@42.75, shorts $46@46.50 
sacked, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings about 
offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Nov. 26: bran 
$41.75 42.25, shorts $45.75@46.25. 
Bran was steady, while shorts de- 
clined 50¢ ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 
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Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was only fair, but sufficient to absorb 
the offerings rather readily. Quota- 
tions Nov. 26: Bran $48.50@49.50, 
gray shorts $52.@53, delivered Texas 
common points; about $1 lower on 
bran and $1.50 off on shorts, com- 
pared with one week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was very 
slow last week, and prices closed 75¢ 
lower on bran and 50¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
3ran $43.50@44.50, millrun $45.88@ 
46.88, shorts $48.254 49.25. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was moderate last week, coming from 
jobbers and mixers in the nearby 
area. While not intense, mills were 
able to dispose of all stocks. Prices 
were slightly lower. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 27: Bran $41.75@ 
42.25, shorts $45.75@ 46.25. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
$1.00 ton lower and shorts 50¢ ton 
lower. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Nov. 24: Bran 
$41@ 41.50, gray shorts $46@46.50. 

Chicago: Mixed prices for millfeeds 
prevailed in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 29. A 
strong demand existed for bran and 
standard midds., reflecting an upturn 
in dairy cattle use. Flour midds. and 
red dog, used in poultry and hog 
feeds, met a slow demand and wav- 
ered pricewise. Quotations Nov. 29: 
bran $46@46.50, standard midds 
$46.50@48.50, flour midds. $54.50@ 
55.50, red dog $58@59. 

St. Louis: Demand was slightly im- 
proved last week. There was an eas- 
ing in running time because of the 
holiday. Quotations Nov. 24: Bran 
$45@45.50, shorts $49.75@50.25, St 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Large and medium mixers 
were in the market for millfeed last 
week. Demand from small country 
mixers has tapered off. Bran and 
midds. were both up $2.50 ton. Heavy 
feeds continued unchanged. Buffalo 
prices are above Canadian mill offer- 
ings, but some sales of both bran and 
middlings were made to the New 
England area. Quotations Nov. 26: 
Bran $49.50@50.25, standard midds 
$51@51.50, flour midds. $60@61, red 
dog $60@62. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was firm last week with prices scor- 
ing the sharpest advance in some 
months. Both spring bran and mid- 
dlings gained $3 with the demand 
actually reaching the aggressive 
point. The demand was generally de- 
scribed as being substantially above 
the seasonal average. Mill offerings 
were reported as quite limited and 
below trade needs. In fact, jobbers 
were actively seeking supplies from 
all possible sources, indicating that 
their inventory position was abnorm- 
ally low. Quotations Nov. 27: Spring 
bran $58, midds. $60 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices de- 
veloped an upward tendency last 
week in a movement which carried 
bran to its highest level since the end 
of July. As expected, this dampened 
buying interest generally and con- 
vinced many that they should con- 
tinue on the hand-to-mouth basis 
they have been following recently 
The Nov. 27 list of quotations showed 
bran $1.50 above the previous week 
at $55, while a $2.50 rise lifted stand- 
ard midds. to $57, and a $1 advance 
put red dog at $67. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were im- 
proved last week as weather condi- 
tions were cold and rainy and did not 
make pasturing wise. Millfeed prices 
advanced, also a factor favorable to 
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increased sales. Supplies were plenti- 
ful. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Nov. 27: Bran $53.30@55, 
standard midds. $54.30@56.50, flour 
midds. $63.90 @64, red dog $67.90@69. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained rather dull and slow last 
week, with the trade demand less ag- 
gressive than in the preceding weeks. 
Prices advanced some with bran gain- 
ing $2 and shorts $1.50. Offerings 
were limited, and mixers and jobbers 
seemed hesitant to follow the rising 
market. Quotations Nov. 26: Bran 
$520 52.50, shorts $56457 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dormant last week, with quotations 
unchanged from a week earlier, and 
with very little, if any, trading out- 
side of odd cars for immediate ship- 
ment. Millers were well supplied with 
shipping instructions, and buyers 
were contracted for the next several 
weeks, so did not feel disposed to take 
on additional material. Prices were 
unchanged, $44 ton, delivered common 
transit points. 

Portland: Millrun 
ton. 


$44, midds. $49 
Ogden: Millfeed trade dragged last 
week with supply and demand about 
equal and prices unchanged. Plants 
are operating to capacity, seven days 
a week, 24 hours a day, and are 
booked almost through the year, Quo- 
tations Nov. 26: Red bran and mill- 
run $43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto-Montreal: The market has 
taken on a firmer tone. Interest was 
sparked by greater activity on the 
part of U.S. eastern seaboard im- 


porters, but supplies are limited in 
view of the reduced milling opera- 
tions. Quotations Nov. 27: Bran $48 


@50, shorts $52@54, midds. $58@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mix- 
ed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeed is strong and eastern buyers 
are taking practically all of the pro- 
duction from western mills apart 
from the small amounts moving from 
Alberta to British Columbia. The 
present demand is the strongest ex- 
perienced for a number of weeks, and 


prices have strengthened $2 a ton. 
Quotations Nov. 27: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 


mills, $42@47, shorts $45@50, midds. 
$51@55. All prices cash carlots. Small 
ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


lots 


Vancouver: Domestic prices firmed 
up slightly during the week, empha- 
sizing the scarcity of milling wheat 
on the prairies and here. Supplies are 
reported much tighter. Cash car quo- 
tations: Bran $46.80@48, shorts $51, 


midds. $57. 
Rye 
Minneapolis: No unusual activitiy 
occurred, with buyers taking only 


small quantities. Prices were up 5¢ 
sack. Quotations Nov. 26: Pure white 
rye $46104.65, medium rye $4.414@ 
4.45, dark rye $3.86@3 90 


Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
move only slowly in the central 
states. Buyers said the price level 


was higher than they were willing 
to pay. Only small amounts were 
sold for early delivery. Quotations 
Nov. 27: white patent rye $4.90@5, 
medium $4.70@4.80, dark $3.85 @4.27. 
Buffalo: Rye moved up 5¢ last 
week continued nominal as 
most buyers are still hoping for low- 
er quotations. Quotations Nov. 26: 
white rye $5.50@5.60, medium rye 
$5.30@5.40, dark rye $4.75@4.85. 


Sales 
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New York: Widely scattered smal! 
lots of rye flour moved last week 
with takings for immediate and near- 
by use. Buyers remained conserva- 
tive as heretofore. Prices advanced 
5¢ and at weekend pure white pat- 
ents were quoted Nov. 26 $5.30@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flours were 
slow last week. Directions were fair 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Nov. 27: pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5 20@5.31, medium $4.90@5.11, dark 
$4.45@ 4.57, blended $6.49@6.60, rye 
meal $4.45@4 81. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fairly good last week. 
Quotations Nov. 26: pure white $5.23, 
medium $5.03, dark $4.48, rye meal 
$4.73. 

Philadelphia: Dark flour users ap- 
peared content last week to work 
off previously-acquired balances and 
dealings in the local market were at 
a slow pace. A 5¢ sack upward re- 
vision had the effect of dampening 
the spirits of those who are waging 
a waiting game for an era of lower 
prices. The Nov. 27 quotation on rye 
white was $5.35@5.45. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The trade is 
maintaining the momentum normal 
for the time of the year. Quotations 
Nov. 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$6, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7.25, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues good, and all 
of the production in western Can- 
ada appears to be used for domestic 
consumption. Stocks are moving free- 
ly and prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions Nov. 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.45@6.55. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Robinson Expands 


Australian Facilities 


LONDON-—-Victor R. Webb, joint 
managing director of Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Pty., Ltd., Australia, an 
affiliate of Robinsons of Rochdale, 
the British milling engineering firm, 
announced, during a visit to the par- 
ent company’s plant, that his firm 
had secured a contract for the pro- 
vision of running gear in the emer- 
gency storage facilities now being 
erected by the Australian Wheat 
Board to hold the heavy carryover of 
wheat. 

Mr. Webb, who graduated from 
Sydney University in engineering, 
came to England in the early 1920's 
for training as a practical miller. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1939 he served as 
Robinsons’ export manager. 

The Australian company, Mr. 
Webb reports, has recently erected 
two pneumatic flour mills, two stock 
food plants and a large automatic 
self raising flour plant. It is also 
building the first privately owned re- 
inforced concrete wheat silos’ in 
Western Australia for W. Thomas 
(W.A.) Ltd., at Northam. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas City Feed Club 
Party Set for Dec. 11 


KANSAS CITY The annual 
Christmas dinner-dance of the Kansas 
City Feed Club will be held at the 
Bellerive Hotel Dec. 11, it was an- 
nounced this week by John Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co., club president. 

Cocktails will be served from 7 
p.m. until 12. Reservations at $10 a 
couple are being accepted by R. E. 
Hollister, Cereal By-Products Co., 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Chicago, has returned 
from a trip to the West Coast, which 
included attendance at the American 
Trade Association Executives conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

. 

Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jordan were among the thousand or 
more Wichitans who spent Thanks- 
giving day in Tulsa, watching Wichita 
University defeat Tulsa University 
to win the Missouri Valley football 
title for 1954. 

& 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. Addy 
and their children, Cathryn and Don- 
ald, spent the Thanksgiving holiday 
with Mr. Addy’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Addy, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Charlies C. Reynolds, president, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, accompanied by Mrs. Reynolds, 
spent the Thanksgiving holidays with 
their son and family in Kansas City. 
The younger Mr. Reynolds is with the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc. 


e 
Virgil Artman, sales manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 


City, spent the Thanksgiving holidays 
in Fort Smith, Ark. 
a 

Fred A. Peters, eastern sales man- 

ager, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 


cago, returned last week from a four 
week business trip through the south- 
ern and eastern states. This was Mr 
Peters’ first extensive business trip 
since his return to work following 
convalescence from a heart condition 


H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, Inc., traveled with his family 
to Gatesville, Texas to spend the holi- 
days with relatives. 


At the annual meeting of the Van- 
couver Merchants Exchanyve, four 
grain men were elected to the coun- 
cil. Officers of the exchange will be 
named shortly at the first meeting of 
the new council. The grain men on 
the council are: Richard K. Lester, 
K. A. Powell (Pacific) Lid.; David W. 
Moss, Fast Asiatic (B.C.) Ltd; John 
Cc. Whittle, Burrard Terminals, Ltd., 
and Fred C. W.tkins, Jas. Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd 

6 


Logan Johnson, central states sales 
manager, Atkinson Milling Co., made 
a visit to St. Louis and Kansas City 
markets recently. 

e 

E, W. Morrison, president, Morri- 
son Milling Co. Denton, Texas, 
stopped in Kansas City recently on a 
return trip from Chicago 


George W. Johnson, Mueller-John- 
son Baking Co., Danville, IL, has 
been named a member of Danville’s 
Chamber of Commerce board of di- 
rectors. 
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Matthew F. Keane 


RAYMOND APPOINTMENT—Mat- 
thew F. Keane has been appointed to 
the sales staff of The Raymond Bag 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. A native of 
Chicago, he has specialized in paper 
sales to the industrial field through- 
out the Midwest since his graduation 
from Loyola University five years 
ago. With Raymond, he will reside in 
Cleveland and will be responsible for 
multiwall paper sack sales in North- 
ern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Texas Tech Wins Fourth 
College Grain Judging 


KANSAS CITY The annual 
Kansas City national collegiate 
grain judging contest, Nov. 23, drew 
entries from 11 colleges, including 
South Dakota State College, Texas 
Technological College, University of 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Washington 
State College, Texas A, & M. College, 
Oklahoma Panhandle A. & M. Col- 
lege, Kansas State College and Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Texas Technological College, coach- 
ed by Cecil Ayers, won first place 
for the fourth consecutive year. The 
team was awarded the trophy cup 
which is a permanent possession of 
the college whose team scores first. 
Each member of the team won a gold 
medal. In addition, the team won 
three plaques for high team in com- 
mercial judging, high team in seed 
judging and high team in identifica- 
tion, 

The highest scoring individual was 
Dibrell Stowell of Pampa, Texas, a 
junior at Texas Tech. His score was 
1,780 points out of a possible 1,800. 
The winning team had a total of 
5,261.4 points out of a possible 5,400, 
the highest score since the contest 
was started in 1929. 

Second place went to Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and third to the 
University of Nebraska. 

All of the awards were given by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, spon- 
sors of the annual event, 

L. FE, Cavanah, professor of Field 
Crops at the University of Missouri, 
was general chairman of the contest. 
The judges were: J. E. Elstner, W. R. 
Crispin, Robert E. Spohn, and Charles 
Roy, all of the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, A. W. Young, Texas 
Tech College, Frank F. Davis, Okla- 
homa A, & M. College, L. J. Elling, 


University of Minnesota, and Oliver 
Russ, Kansas State College. 











AMERICAN FEED STORES OFFICIALS—Here are the officials 
newly organized American Feed Stores Home Organization, Inc., Minneapolis, 
a new company which will serve a voluntary retail feed group. Left to right, 
Burton Joseph, Dwight Kopperud, E. J. Lang, and Ross Sandberg. 
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of the 


Retail Feed Group Begins Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS — The American 
Feed Stores Home Organization, Inc., 
a new company serving a voluntary 
retail feed group, has opened its first 
district warehouse in New Ulm, Minn. 
The company also announced the 
signing of 10 franchise members to be 
served from the new warehouse lo- 
cation 

The American Feed Stores is a 
franchise plan for retailers in the 
feed industry somewhat similar to 
franchise plans operating in the gro- 
cery and other retail fields. It is be- 
lieved to be the first voluntary chain 
in the feed business, officials said. 

Ross H, Sandberg, vice president, 
said the company will provide for re- 
tailer members large scale buying, 
help on modern merchandising meth- 
ods, market information and assist- 
ance in feed mixing. As offered by 
other voluntary chains, the company 
also will provide advertising and in- 
ventory control services for the inde- 
pendent members who will own and 
operate their own stores under fran- 
chise agreements. 

Eventually, Mr, Sandberg said, the 
company will market its own line of 
feeds and ingredients under the 
“Yankee Doodle” brand name_ to 
American Feed Store operators. He 
said the aim of the organization is 
to help independent retailers in the 
face of higher costs and lower profits. 


Plans Explained 


Mr. Sandberg outlined some of the 
plans in a talk in New Ulm at an 


opening dinner for new franchise 
members. Other speakers were 
Dwight Kopperud, district manager 


of the New Ulm warehousing opera- 
tion; E. J. Lang, who outlined future 
marketing plans; Robert P. Miller, 
president of Manson-Gold-Miller, Inc., 
Minneapolis marketing and adver- 
tising agency, who will handle the 
promotional work of the company, 
and Don O'Brien of the firm’s ac- 
counting department. 

Burton Joseph, who is head of the 


I. S. Joseph Co., Minneapolis, is 
president of American Feed Stores 
Home Organization. Mr. Sandberg 


formerly was with the Pacific Grain 
Co., Mr. Lang was with Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., and Mr, Kopperud was with 
Northrop, King & Co. 

As part of its extension program, 
officials said, field work is in progress 
perparatory to opening a second dis- 
trict warehouse in the Owatonna- 
Faribualt, Minn., area, and a third 
warehouse in the Winona, Minn., 
area. 

Southern Minnesota feed store 


owners who signed franchise agree- 
ments with American Feed Stores 
and who will be served from New 
Ulm are C. H. Mahal, Wabasso 
(Minn.) Feed & Grain Co.; Everett 
Stolte, Stolte Grain & Feed Co.,, 
Essig and Klossner, Minn.; Warren 
Richards, Richards Hatchery, Stew- 
art; Robert and Kennard Kimble, 
Lakeside Feed Mill, Madison Lake; 
Francis Tschaun, Cleveland (Minn.) 
Grain & Feed Co.; Leo and Leander 
Fox, Fox Milling Co., Sanborn; Waldo 
Broberg, Broberg Feed & Seed Co., 
Faribault; Arthur Renner, Courtland 
(Minn.) Feed Co.; Cyril Hennes, 
Hennes Feed Mill, New Prague; and 
Theodore Grundhoffer, Jr., Mont- 
gomery (Minn.) Feed Mill. 





GRAIN FORECAST 


(Continued from page 11) 





entry to the group is restricted. This, 
he said, would ultimately mean po- 
litical approval of those who would 
be permitted to farm. 

Many of the difficulties in U.S. ag- 
riculture arise from shifting consum- 
er preferences; for example, the de- 
cline in potato and wheat use and in- 
creases in egg and meat consumption, 
the economist pointed out. 

Certain adjustments will have to 
take place, he said, including getting 
some southwestern wheat land back 
into grass and developing better mar- 
keting of dairy producis. 

“There is no one solution to the 
agricultural problem,” Dr, Jessness 
said, “as there are many individual 
problems, and attempts to solve them 
should be taken out of the political 
arena.” 

Grain Sanitation 


T. F. Winburn, Industrial Fumi- 
gants Co., Kansas City, told the feed 
and grain men that market losses 
from rodent and insect damage and 
the risk of loss of public good-will 
make it essential that good sanitation 
practices be followed in handling 
grain. 

Market losses from failure to com- 
bat this damage show up in shrink- 
age, heating and downgrading of 
grain. Farmers should be encouraged 
to halt such losses at the start and 
the grain trade should follow 
through, with community-wide pro- 
grams designed to stop rodent losses. 
The contamination loss of grain is 
greater than the loss resulting from 
rodents eating grain, he said. 
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- Anheuser-Busch Display Creates 


Wide Interest Among Bakers 


ST. LOUIS—For three years An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., through a grocery 
trade paper advertising campaign, 
has been telling grocers that a good 
bread business opens the door to a 
good grocery business. This campaign 
has been built around the catchy 
theme “She Just Came in for a Loaf 
of Bread.” 

Company officials said 
received many 
and grocers all over the country, 
commending the campaign. Ways 
to expand the idea have been sought, 
in the hope that efforts along this 
line will result in grocers becoming 
more mindful of the importance of 
bread to their overall grocery busi- 
ness. 

This is the background of the ani- 
mated display which Anheuser-Busch 
has now built and which is available 
for bakers to use at grocers gather- 
ings—-such as, an open house at the 
bakery for grocers, grocers meetings, 
grocers conventions, etc. 

The display is a life sized repro- 
duction of the best known ad in this 
campaign. It is the young housewife 
at the checkout counter, grabbing 
her hat in surprise when she stands 
in front of her pile of groceries and 
sees the cash register ring up a total 
of $16.80—she exclaims “And I Just 
Came in for a Loaf of Bread.” 

The display is done in lights and 
colors that make it very effective. 
There is a tape recorder with a re- 
peater in the cash register that goes 
through a regular cycle. The cash 
register rings and a set of lights ap- 
pears on the register with the mes- 
sage “A good bread business opens 
the door to a good grocery business”; 
the cash register rings again and the 
message changes to “Bread custo- 
mers are regular customers”; on the 
third ring this message lights up 
“People eat bread three times a day 
every day.” 

In addition, the company had a 
song written—‘“And She Just Went 
in for a Loaf of Bread”—which has 
been recorded by the Mary Kaye 
Trio, RCA recording stars, with Russ 
David's 18 piece band. This catchy 
tune sells the same idea—-that bread 


have 
bakers 


they 
letters from 


is a traffic builder. The song auto- 
following 


matically comes on the 


JUST A LOAF OF 


BREAD—The above 


above mentioned messages. It has 
been put on record and is available 
at cost price to bakers for distribu- 
tion to their grocers. 

Another feature of the animated 
display is a booklet—-The Story of 
Fireball—created by Anheuser-Busch 
to be handed out when the display 
is used. This story of Fireball, nicely 
illustrated and easily read, is again 
directed to the grocer, impressing on 
him what good merchandising of well 
advertised brands of bread mean to 
his overall business, There is space 
on the back of the booklet for the 
baker’s imprint. 

The display is 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. high, 
3 ft. deep. It comes with eight framed 
water color paintings of other ads in 
the campaign and these can be hung 
beside the display—with all of it set 
off with stanchions and chain — to 
make it larger and even more effec- 
tive in that each picture in a subtle 
way repeats the same story — that 
bread is a traffic builder. Another bit 
of realism can be given the whole 
thing by using a stainless steel gro- 
cery cart loaded with groceries and 
placed inside the area. 

The display is available to bakers, 
at no charge, on request—but due to 
the demand which has already arisen, 
it must be booked in advance, com- 
pany Officials state. 

The display idea resulted from a 
one-time demonstration which had 
been set up for a grocers’ meeting in 
the South by an Anheuser-Busch rep- 
resentative. 

Following this the company built 
more displays and made them avail- 
able to bakers across the country. 
Simultaneously the song, “She Just 
Came in for a Loaf of Bread” was 
written and the Fireball booklet and 
reproduction of company ads was 
undertaken. 

Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of 
the Bakery Products Department of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., said, “Our gro- 
cery trade paper campaign and dis- 
play which we have creat is an 
industry project. The purpose is to 
help sell grocers on the importance 
of bread to their overall business. 
We are glad to make the display 
available to any baker who wants to 
use it.” 





scene shows the new animated 


display title, “She Just Came in for a Loaf of Bread.” The display, created 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., seek’s to emphasize to grocers the importance of 
bread as a traflic builder and to give bread more adequate display space. 
Although originally designed as a one-time display, it gained immediate at- 
tention and was requested by numerous bakers. The display is now being 
made available to those who contact the company or one of its representatives. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


LOOK 


for the same kind 





ty” 


of merchandising 
skill and QUALITY 


\ WY 


packages and print 
ing in MULTIWALL 
PAPER bags thot 
make Percy Kent 
famous in cottons! 


2) PERCY MENT 
\ BAG COMPANY, (76. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kaneas 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 











WICHITA” e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





YD \yrinkewaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
’'; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Henry H. Stark 


JOINS ROSS MACHINE — The ap- 
pointment of Henry H. Stark as vice 
president and chief engineer of Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, has been announced by 
P. J. Montgomery, general manager. 
Mr. Stark has been elected a member 
of the board of directors as well as 
becoming a stockholding partner. He 
formerly was with Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. and served as 
southwest regional milling sales en- 
gineer from 1949 until the present 
time. He is a 1935 graduate of the 
Kansas State College milling school. 
Mr. Stark’s father is superintendent 
of the Hunter Milling Co. at Welling, 
ton, Kansas. He will be active in the 
Ross company sales and engi- 
neering departments, and among 
his new duties will be the promotion 
and sale of the Ross line of equip- 
ment for the flour and feed indus- 
tries. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Hammond Office Moved 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. O. Mickelson 
and M. C. (Red) Yerigan, district 
sales representatives of Hammond Bag 
& Paper Co. in the Upper Midwest 
area, have recently moved their of- 
fices to 5352 Chicago Ave., Minne- 
apolis 17, Minn. The telephone num- 
ber of the office remains unchanged, 
LOcut 2325. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





White Bread Grows 
Popular in Thailand 


WASHINGTON The popularity of 
Wheat flour bread appears to be in- 
creasing in Bangkok, Thailand, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Agricultural At- 
tache in Bangkok. A small bakery, 
established about a year ago, now has 
daily sales reported at 1,000 medium 
loaves of excellent quality. Another 
bakery, capable of producing 200 good 
quallity loaves per hour, is planned 
for operation beginning Dec. 31. Thus 
Bangkok will have two fairly well 
equipped commercial bakeries using 
American formulas. Previously, wheat 
bread in Bangkok was of ordinary 
quality, made in small or poorly 
equipped shops, generally Chinese 
operated. 

India’s Price Support 
Grain: The policy of the 
of India with respect to produced 
price supports for grain was an- 
nounced recently by the Union Min- 
ister of Food and Agriculture. He 
pointed out that producer prices 
would be maintained at levels which 
would insure fair returns to producers 
and reasonable prices to consumers. 
Policy objectives will be secured, as 
in the past, he stated, through State 
Government purchases of domestic 
grain in the event of low market 
prices, and sales from reserve stocks 
in the event of high market prices. 
The effectiveness of this approach, 
it was observed, was proved last year 
when rice purchases by the State 
Government of Bengal and wheat 
purchases by the State Governments 
of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab restored 
and stabilized rice and wheat prices 
in those areas. 


Policy for 
Government 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
e 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


col 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South" 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 




















CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch, annie, ° , Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Clond, Minnesota 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ado Milling & Elevator Ce 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ul. 











FLAVOR AMD E " 


Hubbard: Milling (o 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Miliers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





Storage Capacity 4.000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















FAMILY FLOUR 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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EDIBLE OILS 


(Continued from page 13) 





price support line on all the oilseed 
crops for the coming crop year. Indi- 
cations now are that cottonseed will 
be supported at not better than 65% 
of parity, a condition which would 





the most 
talked arehial 


Tt inlaleMmatehatele 


ibout 





The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to coast! 
Everything’s new from top to 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
—all restyled for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Speclalista Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ere at elevators we own and operate. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 


cNMPPEN ESE 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 

















pe" 2 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 
r © hie f 
} 


GREEN. > MILLING CO. 
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not develop into reality with an indi- 
cated cotton crop of not better than 
10 million bales based on present 
legal acreage allotments. Soybeans 
probably will not be supported at 
more than 70% of parity. These fac- 
tors would indicate hand-to-mouth 
buying throughout the current oil 
crop year and fears of holding in- 
ventories but demand is pressing on 
the other side and a broader view 
of the demand outlook may persuade 
consumers of edible fats that a turn 
may be in the making. 

Responsible government officials 
told The Northwestern Miller this 
week that the latest inventory report 
of cottonseed oil inventory stocks 
failed to reflect forward sales poten- 
tials——not including probable require- 
ments from Spain. This means, ac- 
cording to these officials, that as of 
this date the net inventory position 
of CCC in cotton seed oil is not more 
than 300 million pounds. Going farth- 
er these officials predict that within 
nine months there will be a relative 
balance between edible oil stocks and 
world demand. 

Trade reports to this office now 
show that Spanish requirements for 
edible oil as a result of the olive oil 
crop failure this year in Spain and 
the mediterranean area will amount 
to approximately 80,000 short 
of edible oils. 

If this estimate is correct and the 
Spanish requirement has not been 
written as of this time in exact terms, 
it would mean that the precise esti- 
mate of the CCC inventory of cot- 
tonseed oil will be less than 175,000 
tons. 


tons 





WHEAT EXPORT 


(Continued from page 9%) 





2,999,000 bu., of which 
were wheat flour. 

A cumulative report from all ex- 
porting nations discloses that total 
U.S. sales of wheat flour amount to 
243,000 metric tons of wheat equiva- 
lent, which is approximately the same 


1,077,000 bu 


quantity sold under the IWA pro- 
gram last year. 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour 


sales for this IWA crop year are still 
running ahead of those of the U.S 
but this statement does not segregate 
wheat and wheat flour sales from 
Canada. 

The importing countries principally 
involved in this week's sales were 
Belgium and Israel. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 19514 
55 year on June 21, 1954, total 56,653,- 
000 bu. (see table on page 22). 

The department also released a re- 
port of total 1954-55 transactions in 
wheat and flour recorded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council through 
Nov. 12, 1954. As indicated in the 
title, the report shows separate quan- 
tities for wheat and for flour, ex- 
pressed in metric tons of wheat or 
wheat equivalent. Total U.S. sales of 
flour, equal to 243,200 metric tons 
wheat equivalent, represent 3,835,215 
hundredweight of flour. 





READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALERS’ PROFITS DIP 

WINNIPEG In the last two 
years average net sales of Canadian 
food wholesalers have increased but 
their average net operating profit ra- 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








BIRTHDAY—During the convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in Chi- 
cago, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Pills- 
bury celebrated Sally  Pillsbury’s 
birthday. Mr. Pillsbury recently re- 
turned from the New England Bakers 
Assn. convention, where he discussed 
factors affecting the baking indus- 
try’s future. 





tios have decreased, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A sur- 
vey of 116 wholesale grocery firms, 
16 of which operated more than one 
establishment, showed average net 
sales of $3,258,592 per firm in 1953, 
an increase of 8% over the $3,025,875 
average of 113 firms surveyed in 1951. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
Net Profit Reduced 


TORONTO—Accelerated deprecia- 
tion on buildings and equipment re- 
cently acquired was primarily re- 
sponsible for a 20% dip in the net 
profit of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., in 
the year ended July 31, 1954, accord- 
ing to the report of the directors pre- 
sented by John D. Leitch, president. 

The profit totaled $396,342, equal 
to $1.60 a share, down from $495,961 
or $2 a share in the previous year. 
Depreciation was set at $707,186 of 
which $146,000 represented special 
provisions which had the effect of 
reducing net profit for the year by 
$74,503. 

Mr. Leitch reported that the grain 
elevators at Toronto and Sarnia han- 
dled a satisfactory volume during the 
year and he expected that the sub- 
stantial carryover of grains in Cana- 
da at July 31, 1954, will prove benefi- 
cial to the company’s operations. The 
grain merchandising departments are 
steadily expanding and the feed de- 
partment shows a satisfactory in- 
crease, he added. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. M. Atkinson to Visit 


South America, Europe 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. M. Atkinson, 
chairman of the board of At- 
kinson Milling Co., and president 
of Atkinson _ Bulk Transport 
Co., Minneapolis, left recently for 
South America and Europe. He will 
evaluate new equipment of mills built 
during the last few years. The At- 
kinson Milling Company’s moderni- 
zation program included a recent in- 
stallation of all metal Buhler puri- 
fiers from Switzerland, the first in 
the U.S., and plans call for additional 
European made machinery. The Buh- 
ler Bros. are the foreign representa- 
tives of the patented Atkinson sys- 
tem for bulk handling. 

Mrs. Atkinson is 
him. They plan to 
April he 








accompanying 
return around 
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DEATHS 


Elmer Chas. Schmidt, 61, operator 
of the Freeport Kansas Elevator Co., 
died recently at his home here. He 
was prominent for many years in the 
Southwest Kansas grain business. 
Surviving are his widow, one daugh- 
ter and three grandchindren. 











Edgar H. Leonard, chaiman of the 
board, Preston- Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., died Nov. 27. 
More details will be found on page 10. 


William IL. Nightingale, 59, manager 
of Minneapolis grain operations for 
General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Nightin- 
gale, 55, were killed Nov. 28 in an 
automobile accident. More details will 
be found on page 13. 


George E, Kallifelz, 53, who form- 
erly was vice president and produc- 


tion manager of Curly-Top Bakery 
Co., Binghamton, N.Y., died Nov. 19 
after an extended illness. He was a 


native of Syracuse, 
as manager of the Kallfelz Bakery 
there before taking a similar post 
with the Curly-Top Bakery in 1941. 
Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters and two sons. 


N.Y., and served 











WANT ADS 


ba v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Le TS Vv nine 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good ‘mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








v Ceeanen 

Nepe ree 
FEED MILL CORPORATION IN LARGE 
city southwest Oregon Best equipment 
mill in city only one other in county 
Excellent location on main street and 
railroad, Land, buildings, mill equipment 
may be leased or purchased. Everything 
here to build real money maker. See to 
believe. Priced low to sell. No. 21050-A, 
Ford, 6425 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 


28, Cal 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


a ee 








Fre MACHINERY 
or Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














1—200 H.P., 


P.O. Box 408 





G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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‘ee } 
Aved ay Acrated 
S 9 4's 
4 adie i\t 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 








Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





NILA CRACKER KING 
® ie 
oS, 





Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . .. and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 
formance. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—coke "ov 
COOKIE KING 


if 


erate. doughnut flou 


. > jour 
racker spongs Ho 


GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 


viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING—low 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY. INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9009 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











E 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















‘The Choice re) date 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Didliuth 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID 2 FORT WORTH 


: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 


dan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assan.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypoo! Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 8-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 


Po li 
yaa 
wpecialists 
vi IN THE MILLING OF 
NY FINE BAKERY FLOUK 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


cues ATCHISON, KANSAS cue 


Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ey, aes 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Vifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 7038 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 


Texas, 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
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Te ws 
WILLIAM 


KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 














= 
MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 








Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore * Kanses City, Mo. 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 





*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“Diamond D’ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
















a 


“THERE 


a 


iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“BOXER” 


Winona, Minnesota 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
Harb Sprinc & Harp WINTER WHEAT FLouRS 


“WINGOLD” Rye FLours 


“STRONGFELLOW ” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WiINGoLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
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The Standard Others ons ae 


Strive to Reach TIDEWATER Be Proud of Your Job, 
GRAIN COMPANY as We Are of Ours, for 


WHITE SWAN —— 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 





: om _ 
FLOUR Export and Domestic Forwarders 4 i} a1 1) 17 ] ‘ 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING par ¢ l an | 
CORPORATION Members all leading Exchanges ) 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 Established 1927 











— 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce og - ot.” 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. ry 4 4 | I Pp 
i cl — 

















Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 






GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


pris The ie Flour Flour 
Northwestern Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


HOLIDAY RATES Wichita, Kansas 








One l-year Gift ......0660- $ 4.00 
Two l-year Gifts .......... 7.00 8 
Rind 05k OI acess: $ 7.00 Exceptional Bakery Flours 


Two 2-year Gifts .......... 12.00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S ees - 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


One Year [] Two Years C] New [] Renewal 








All Grades 


City Zone . o State ..ccs Coerecees eee Rg if € FLOUR 


Sa a 5 eee. 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


penn n ann nnn naan en nnnnnnnee anne: GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





November 30, 1954 


Service Headquarters 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





rs ae ¥ As: f 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 











Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropuUcTION 
CROPLIFE 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Ask for more details . . . 


The Northwestern Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFIcEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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ZF B P| i 4 14 "4 F. Z 0 Y 4 ‘Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


I'he Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


33 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 











SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 





Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


“se oe 
OM . 









WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 










aa Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 

big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Sz iT Div itt A711 FS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—— 
= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice res. & « c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V. tne ieee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


wih HA ee) Heerengracht 209 
Hog) AMSTERDAM 
Ne. HOLLAND 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








Cable Address: ‘ Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axyp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Fennets..” Liverpool 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEKEAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 74 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“Ancnon,” Belfast 


Cable Address 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CBREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Maucitaweg (Postbox 196) 
HROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twentsche Bank 

“Felixcohen” 


Reference: 


Cable Address: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington 8+. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,'' Glasgow 











Cable Address: ‘Torri, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C: 3 
FLOU m, GRAIN, FEED, bs AND 
EREAL PRODU 
Coden me... ABO Sth oa. a also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address; ‘Coventry,’ London 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Oable Address: "“MarveL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Hateblished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








Rankers;: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatachapplij, \. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





ers Conference; 


Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Blidg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Til. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 
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E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
2206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE _& COMPANY 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 


810 Victor Bidg., 


TWX K C 128 


Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








S. R. STRISIFK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn HJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers ce from export millers all eee hardwheat, 
wheat and springwheat flow 
Pro-forma Peewee stating terms and celia in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
Brokers 


Flour 
OVMALTIA \ £1 
in | 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








Pankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & & \ VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Oable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL KEITH 
BELFAST 








DUBLIN 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








ing and bleaching flour. 

* 

© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 

2 a accurate device for 
efering even the Most mi- 

nute quantities of chlorine. 


® OXYLI 
efficient, 
bleaching 


TE® — 4 highly 
economical flour 
ogent. 


For int 
ormation on 
Our Flour r 
Contract, write direct _ 


ae. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 








* TRADEMARK 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATIL, O 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 
June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, Ill. 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Warren D. Lamport Heads 
Port Authorities Group 


HOUSTON — Warren D. Lamport, 
director for the past year of the Port 
of Houston, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Assn. of Port 
Authorities. He was first vice presi- 
dent last year. 

Mr. Lamport came to Houston from 
Seattle where he had served as gen- 
eral manager and then managing di- 
rector of that port since 1946. After 
being associated with various invest- 
ment banking houses, Mr. Lamport 
began port work in 1934 when he 
was named a member of the Long 
Beach, Cal. Board of Harbor Com- 








missioners and later served as vice 
chairman. 
Active in many trade and civic 


organizations, Mr. Lamport is a 
member of the executive committee 
and board of directors of the Houston 
Port Bureau, the port’s promotional 
agency. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 

















The Friendly Finm With the Iutegrated Serice 


Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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Cente 111A] FLouRING mits oo.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


=. 













= 


ete cory = pe 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR _ 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Ll > 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


















* 


Ait ile 


NEW SPOKANE _MIit.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST “MODERN 





LAAs 


























PORTLAND 


MILLS AT 


prego WENATCHEE RITZVILLE 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 











CORN PRODUCTS 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEaATTrzeE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern Rernesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New York OrTy 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


OFFICES 





Goes New York Loulsville 

+ Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kensas City Galveston 
Omehe 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffelo 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vencouver, B,C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicego Norfolk 
St, Louls Nashville 
Omahe ptpmenle 
_ Minneapolis 
- Buffalo Golveston 
Toledo Ft. Wenn 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


fROM 
ke EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








+. means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RTISERS 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














" . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH, 
Since 1 





Abilene Flour Millis Co... ......6660ee5. 31 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons........-.++++ 
Acme-Evans Co. .......... iennenbkaee Green's MilMag Ov. ..ccccccccccsoscese 
Acme Flour Milla Co. ........6655. és 45 Geinnsitas B VORMy .cscccscccscsvese 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd..... 34 
Amber Milling Division ...........6.666. 35 
Amendt Milling Co. ...........«-. ee. ee 
American Flours, Inc. .........se+e8: 30 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Arkell & Smiths .......... Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Association of Mill & Elev ator Harris, Upham & Co. .... ec cecenccnes 
Mutua! Insurance Companies cane 27 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Gr: ain Co., Ine 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....... éihiben. ae Holland Engraving Co 
Hiotel Sherman 
en Pen Cee copra rceeecevansé 
PEGE Tee GOO, occ ccc cesecoeveccvas 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co........ 29 
Bay State Milling Co. ....... s2bseeens 
Beardstown Mills Co. ... 6.666 c cee nuues 27 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ........ 4 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 
Blair Milling Co. .....-eee cee eeeeees 30 International Milling Co. ....... Cover 
Blake, J. He ces secsecccccsececenseees Interstate Grain Corp. ..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Mic nehtsenis werd 2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Bolle & Schilthuls ...... 0.666 cecewunns 
Brey & Sharpless ...... ery 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co evenouese 27 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .... stance 34 Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Burke, BE. J., & Co........ eee 34 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. .....s-ccces 
Burrus Mills, Inc. ... eeeee Oe RO, WH OG ON, ce ctc cscs. ccccnecs 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Cahokia Flour Co +d ted, Johnson-Herbert & A tion : Oe. 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd......... : 
- Jordan, Omar ° 
Cargill, Incorporated ........5.seseeee 27 Serna sacl 
Ge, FT. csedesvccess ——--* ee ene Mt ee he TES CE ERD HE 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.. cai 34 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co -e 35 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ...,.... Kansas Flour Mills Company : 
Chase Bag Co. .......... testereeeee BO Kansas Milling Co. ....c.sesssecesseees 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 35  Kelly-Brickson Co. ..........0+- 00008 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.......... Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ....... tee eeeees 34 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc..........++. 
Coleman, David, Inc. ... ‘ eeere 34 meeapeenm,. We. Bi, B BOWS. seccvercscvcces 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 60.4% _ = King Midas Flour Mills 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. , a fl US Serer rer 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 31 a  eceee 
Continental Grain Co, ....... 36 Knappen Milling Co, .......-+0eeeeees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .......... 34 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc........ 
Crawford & Law ..... rteeeeceeeeees 84 Koerner, John B., & Co...... 
Crete MIMS wccscsseceees hasvebusssesce- ae 
LeGranGe MUNG .ccscccccccccsesvcese 
Pe MOG, Wein B Give scccvccvccecceves 34 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
De Lisser, Andrew .... 66. - ccc ee eenvene Loken & Co. ..... wee eee COOL TEE Te 
De Stefano, Ulysses ..... 66sec ceeeens Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ........06.++ 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want, 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and matcrials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single responsibility service including equipment, hemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADFELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





NOVAODOEL FLOR SERVIC DiviSton 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES 1 oN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox,"’ ““Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-78 











MAGNA CUM LAUDE 
CUM EASE 


What a wonderful feeling! John’s ready for college, and his 
education is all paid for. It couldn’t have been easier. You 
see, John’s father has been buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


By buying bonds regularly you build up a constantly growing 
reserve for any long range purpose, whatever your goal. 
Why not get started on it right away; then when the day 
comes that you want it for something big, it’ll be there, 
waiting for you. 


Purchasing Bonds is a good way to save. You get an ex- 
cellent return; at the same time you’re helping your country 
curb inflation, build defense, and spread the public debt over 
a broader base. 


You can buy Savings Bonds through your company’s Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, through the Bond-a-Month Plan at your 
bank, or in any post office or bank. 


INSURE YOUR GOALS 
INVEST MORE IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





